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£ite  Satffiatfi. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America,  the 
undersigned  were  appointed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  congress,  praying 
for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  by  which  persons  in  the  employment  of  the 
general  government  are  required,  by  the  duties  of  their  office,  to  violate 
the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  were  instructed  to  correspond,  as  far 
as  practicable,  with  other  Christian  denominations  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  obtain  concert  of  action : we  have  accordingly  prepared  the 
following,  and  we  present  it  for  your  acceptance;  and  we  respectfully  in- 
vite your  co-operation  with  us  in  having  it  copied  or  printed  and  circu- 
lated as  extensively  as  possible,  and  signed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  same,  from  fifteen  years  old 
and  above:  and  let  each  copy  be  directed  to  the  care  of  some  fit  member 
of  congress,  towards  the  commencement  of  its  ensuing  session.  The  first 
amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  between  per- 
sons of  different  sexes,  and  between  citizens  and  aliens  who  are  residents 
in  this  country;  consequently,  all  inhabitants,  who  have  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  have  a right  to  sign  the  memorial.  Should  you  prefer  a 
modification  of  the  memorial,  or  an  entirely  different  one  on  the  same 
subject,  it  is  your  right  to  adopt  such  a form  as  you  think  will  best 
secure  the  object  in  view.  We  consider  it  to  be  important  to  present  the 
memorial  to  congress,  at  the  long  session  which  is  approaching ; and 
therefore  we  hasten  the  memorial  and  this  address  to  you  in  relation  to 
it.  Should  we  wait  until  the  meeting  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  next 
spring,  the  memorial  could  not  be  presented  to  congress  before  December, 
1852,  and  then,  the  short  session  ensuing,  there  would  not  likely  be  time 
to  consider  it  before  the  adjournment  of  congress.  We  would  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  request  all  religious  periodicals,  and  all  papers, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  that  are  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the 
memorial,  to  give  it,  together  with  the  accompanying  address,  an  inser- 
tion in  their  respective  publications,  and  we  would  respectfully  request 
such  ecclesiastical  bodies,  supreme  or  subordinate,  as  may  meet  before 
congress,  to  take  such  action  on  this  subject  as,  in  their  wisdom,  may 
seem  best  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in  view.  We  would  also  request 
school  teachers  to  take  or  send  the  memorial  to  their  principals. 

It  is  now  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  since  any  considerable 
effort  has  been  made  to  induce  congress  to  pass  a law  prohibiting  the  ' 
transportation  of  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath.  We  fear  that  this  long  silence 
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of  the  community  will  be  construed  by  our  law-makers  into  an  acqui- 
escence or  approval  of  the  present  practice  of  our  government  in  relation 
to  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  the  Lord’s  day.  Our  law  makers 
generally  profess  to  be  regulated  in  their  legislative  action  by  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  their  constituents.  Now,  if  we  say  nothing  against  this 
national  sin — if  we  use  not  our  constitutional  right  to  petition  congress  for 
redress  of  grievance,  it  will  be  thought  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  laws  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath;  and  so  we  shall  be  involved  in  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  our  national  Sabbath-breaking,  and,  if  mercy  prevent 
not,  we  shall  be  involved  in  the  judgments  of  Heaven  for  it.  We  are 
cautioned  against  partaking  with  others  in  their  sin,  and  against  having 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but'  rather  to  reprove 
them:  and  the  direction  given  to  Jeremiah  to  address  the  civil  rulers  of 
his  time  respecting  the  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  day,  is,  we  apprehend, 
equally  applicable  to  us,  Jer.  xvii.  19,  20.  In  regard  to  this  sin  the 
Lord  is  saying  to  us,  “ Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil  doers? 
Who  will  stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of  iniquity?”  Ps.  xciv.  16. 
In  answTer  to  this  call  on  us,  let  us  manifest  that  we  are  on  the  Lord’s 
side — let  us  promptly  and  cheerfully  repair  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,  so  that  the  curse  of  Meroz  fall  not  on  us. 

But  perhaps  some  will  object  to  the  signing  or  circulating  of  this 
memorial,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  disregarded  by  congress,  as  simi- 
lar ones  were  in  former  years.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  result  can- 
not be  foreknown  until  the  trial  shall  have  been  made.  Let  us  not  fear 
that  our  national  legislators  will  prove  more  inexorable  than  the  judge 
who  granted  the  poor  widow’s  petition,  lest  by  her  continued  coming  she 
should  weary  him.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  fear  a denial  of  our  request  to  congress,  if  all,  or  nearly  all 
who,  in  this  land,  are  opposed  to  the  sin  referred  to,  should  represent 
their  grievance  in  the  manner  that  is  now  proposed.  Even  wTere  we  cer- 
tain that  our  memorials  would  be  disregarded  by  congress,  still,  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  memorialize,  as  in  this  way  we  would  give  our  testimony, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  against  this  sin,  and  by  our  conduct  we  would 
throw  the  responsibility  on  our  rulers,  who  would  thus  show  by  their 
conduct  that  they  had  not  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Let  us  not 
be  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not 
— let  us  pray  always  and  not  faint — let  us  render  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
commendation  given  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  to  whom  our  Lord  says, 
“ For  my  name’s  sake  thou  hast  labored  and  not  fainted.”  Rev.  ii.  3. 

Havid  Thompson,  ) n 

T r,  D ’ > Committee. 

J.  G.  Rankin,  } 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 


The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of county,  in  the 

state  (or  territory)  of , humbly  showeth,  That  whereas  the  Ruler 

of  the  Universe  has  instituted  civil  government  to  promote  the  temporal 
welfare  of  men ; and  whereas  morality  or  virtue  among  the  people  is 
necessary  to  secure  that  end;  and  whereas  all  laws,  which  are  immoral 
in  their  nature  or  tendency,  must,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  counteract 
the  end  for  which  the  government  was  instituted;  and  whereas  certain 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  general  government  are  required,  by 
the  duties  of  their  office,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
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or  Lord’s  day:  we  therefore  pray  your  honourable  body  not  only  to  re- 
lease them  from  the  performance  of  all  official  duty  on  said  day,  but  also 
to  restrain  them,  under  proper  penalties,  from  performing  those  duties  in 
cases  where  the  public  safety  does  not  require  it.  To  prevent  mis- 
apprehension respecting  the  object  of  the  memorialists,  we  would  dis- 
tinctly disclaim  every  thing  sectarian  in  it — we  call  for  no  privilege  to 
be  conferred  on  one  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  which  is  not  to  be 
accorded  to  all.  Farther,  we  would  state,  that  we  call  not  on  you  to 
introduce  any  new  principle  into  our  government,  but  merely  the  exten- 
sion, to  some  new  cases,  of  a principle  that  is  recognised  in  our  federal 
constitution,  namely,  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath:  and  this  prin- 
ciple is  acted  on  already  in  the  law  establishing  the  United  States  courts, 
which  are  forbidden  to  be  held  on  that  sacred  day;  and  the  various  offices, 
under  the  general  government,  except  the  post  office,  are  closed  on  that 
day,  without  any  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  without  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  conscience.  For  these  reasons,  we  forbear  to  ad- 
duce any  arguments  to  prove  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  obli- 
gation that  rests  on  nations  which  are  favoured  with  divine  revelation,  to 
recognise  the  sanctity  of  the  day  of  the  week  referred  to;  we  therefore 
assume  its  binding  force  on  us  as  a nation. 

By  granting  the  prayer  of  'the  memorialists,  the  expenses  of  the 
government  will  not  be  increased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed, 
that  they  will  be  diminished.  Again,  by  granting  our  prayer,  you  would 
admit  to  the  emoluments  of  office  conscientious  Christians,  (and  these  are 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community,)  who  are  now  practically  ex- 
cluded from  offices  of  profit  or  trust,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  Lord’s  day  as  well  as  on  other  days.  The  change  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  them  is  demanded  not  only  by  the  principles  of  impartial 
justice,  but  also  by  the  soundest  policy.  It  is  surely  very  unwise  policy 
to  impose  duties  on  the  officers  of  government  against  which  an  enlight- 
ened conscience  will  revolt:  and  the  effect  of  such  laws  will  be  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  most  virtuous  portion  of  the  community  from  various  offices 
of  profit  and  trust,  and  the  filling  of  them  with  those  who  regard  not  the 
sacredness  of  an  oath  of  office,  and  will  much  more  likely  become  de- 
faulters to  the  government. 

The  first  section  of  the  law  of  March  3,  1825,  “ for  establishing  and 
regulating  the  post-office  department,”  authorizes  the  post-master  general 
to  “ provide  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  on  all  post-roads  that  are,  or 
may  be  established  by  law,  and  as  often  as  he,  having  regard  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness thereof,  and  other  circumstances,  shall  think  proper.”  This 
provision  gives  him  the  power  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  on  Sabbath,  as  well  as  on  other  days:  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  post- 
masters general  have  exercised  this  discretionary  power  in  disregard  of 
the  divine  law,  which  requires  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  on  such  post-routes  as  have  the  mail  conveyed  over  them 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  conscientious  Christians  cannot  become  competitors 
for  contracts,  and  consequently  the  mail  service  on  them  may  not  be  per- 
formed so  cheaply  or  so  well.  But  again,  the  same  class  of  persons  are, 
by  the  present  law,  excluded  from  the  office  of  post-master,  assistant,  or 
clerk,  on  all  routes  along  which  the  mail  is  conveyed  on  the  day  specified. 
For,  according  to  the  eleventh  section  of  the  law,  already  referred  to,  it 
is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  post-master,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  on 
every  day  of  the  week,  to  deliver,  on  demand,  any  letter,  paper,  or  packet 
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to  the  person  entitled  to,  or  authorized  to  receive,  the  same:  and  all  let- 
ters brought  to  any  post-office  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  making  up 
the  mail  at  such  office,  shall  be  forwarded  therein.”  This  section  re- 
quires post-masters,  where  the  mail  arrives  on  the  Lord’s  day,  to  open 
and  assort  it,  and  to  forward  in  it  all  letters  that  may  have  been  deposited 
one-half  hour  or  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  if  they  would  not 
violate  their  oath  of  office,  and  render  themselves  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
the  post-office  law.  Now  as  the  mail  may  arrive  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
suppose  it  arrives  at  the  hour  of  public  worship,  attendance  to  the  duties 
of  the  post  office  will  effectually  interfere  with  their  attendance  at  the 
house  of  God,  where  they  might  be  taught  their  duties  to  their  God  and 
to  their  country.  With  regard  to  attendance  at  all  reasonable  hours  to 
deliver  on  demand  any  letter,  packet  or  paper,  to  any  person  entitled  or 
authorized  to  receive  the  same,  and  to  make  up  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath, 
we  know  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  law  is  disregarded.  A conflict, 
in  the  minds  of  some  post-masters,  arises  between  the  law  of  their  Creator 
and  Judge,  and  the  law  of  men,  and  the  penalty  of  the  former  appearing 
to  them  to  be  immeasurably  greater  than  the  penalty  of  the  latter,  they 
choose  what  appears  to  be  the  less  of  two  evils.  But  by  this  dilemma, 
in  which  the  present  law  places  them,  we  would  ask,  do  they  not  com- 
mit perjury  by  neglecting  to  perform  some  part  of  the  duties  which  the 
law  imposes? 

The  provisions  of  the  law  which  are  the  subject  of  our  complaint  not 
only  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  a large  number  of  persons  on  the 
worship  of  God,  on  his  own  day,  but  the  noise  and  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  transportation  of  the  mail  passing  houses  of  worship,  during  the  hours 
of  divine  service,  seriously  interfere  with  the  solemnities  of  religion.  As- 
suming that  there  is  a God,  it  follows  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  by 
men  socially  as  well  as  individually;  and  this  being  the  case,  some  time 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose:  he  has  designated  the  seventh  portion  of 
our  time;  and  he  has  wisely  and  kindly  ordered  things  so,  that  six- 
sevenths  of  our  time  are  amply  sufficient  to  labour  and  do  all  our  work : 
and  those  who  conform  their  conduct  to  this  order  of  things  find,  that  in 
keeping  his  commandments  there  is  a great  reward. — It  is  uniformly 
found,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  righteousness  exalts  a nation, 
while  wickedness  is  destructive  to  national  prosperity.  Wherever  the 
Sabbath  is  best  observed,  there  the  least  amount  of  crime  is  found;  and 
there  the  most  intelligence  and  industry,  with  its  rewards,  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  As  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  not  be  questioned, 
we  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  evidence  of  it. 

Lastly,  motives  of  patriotism  induce  us  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious provisions  of  the  law  complained  of,  and  all  such  law's  or  parts  of 
laws,  as  require  persons  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  persons  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  to  perform  any  official  duty  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  which  the  public  safety  does  not  require  to  be  performed. 
Since  nations,  as  such,  do  not  exist  in  the  future  wTorld,  the  Ruler  of 
nations  in  various  ways  punishes  them,  in  the  present  life,  for  their  dis- 
regard of  his  authority; — when  they  establish  iniquity  by  law — when 
they  decree  unrighteous  decrees.  Thus  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  threat- 
ened his  ancient  people',  that  if  they  w'ould  not  cease  carrying  burdens 
in  and  out  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  vrould 
kindle  a fire  in  those  gates  which  should  not  be  quenched.  Of  the  exe- 
cution of  that  threatening  by  the  Chaldeans,  you  need  not  be  informed. 
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For  disregard  of  the  threatening,  not  only  was  their  capital  with  its  mag- 
nificent temple,  laid  in  ruins,  but  the  land  kept  Sabbath  for  seventy 
years.  Nearer  our  own  times,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
European  governments  had  a book  of  sports  prepared  and  published,  de- 
scribing certain  sports  or  pastimes,  which  the  government  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  to  be  practised  on  the  Lord’s  day:  and  still  nearer  our  own 
time,  another  European  government,  by  a solemn  decree,  abolished  the 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  a human  government  can  do  so.  The  bloodshed  and 
revolutions  which  followed  these  impious  enactments,  admonish  us  to 
beware  of  placing  on  our  statute  books,  or  keeping  there,  any  enactments 
by  which  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s  day  may  be  infringed,  lest  if  we  par- 
take with  them  in  their  sins,  we  shall  receive  of  their  plagues,  from  Him 
by  whom  one  is  cut  down  and  another  set  up. 

3The  Jktos. 


SEVENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN 
SYNOD  IN  SCOTLAND,  ON  A MISSION  TO  THE  JEWS. 

The  Missionary  labours  in  London  have  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, during  another  year,  with  all  his  customary  diligence,  faithfulness,  ability, 
and  unostentatious  modesty,  amid,  many  of  the  discouragements  with  which 
he  has  before  had  to  contend;  but,  the  Committee  are  thankful  to  have  to  say, 
with  brightening  prospects  of  success.  From  a document  prepared  by  the 
Missionary  himself,  giving  a condensed  view  of  recent  operations,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  symptoms  of  a shaking  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  those  to  whom  he  finds  access  increased, 
but  a taste  for  Bible  reading  appears  to  have  been  engendered  ; concessions 
made  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; a 
greater  willingness  manifested  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
for  instruction  ; not  unfrequent  calls  of  a spontaneous  nature  made  at  the  mis- 
sionary premises  in  Burton  Street;  in  one  instance  at  least,  a uniting  with  the 
family  in  domestic  worship,  and  in  another,  attendance  on  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  for  a length  of  time;  and  evidence  occasionally  given  in  the  inqui- 
ries and  incidental  remarks  especially  of  the  young  people,  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  by  themselves  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old. 

“ I feel,”  says  Dr.  Cunningham,  “ that  the  retrospect  of  the  past  year  is 
fitted  greatly  to  deepen  the  emotions  which  the  habitual  view  of  the  field  of 
Jewish  missions  awakens  in  the  mind.  Increased  sorrow  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  state  of  the  people,  more  and  more  earnest  desires  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  conversion,  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of 
a portion  of  them  to  his  knowledge  and  fear,  and  hope  in  his  promises  con- 
cerning a remnant  to  be  saved,  with  patient  waiting  in  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  prayer  for  their  salvation,  are  all  induced  by  the  proper  contemplation  of 
the  habits,  and  the  annual  religious  observances  of  that  people,  who  though 
cleaving  to  forms  which  once  nourished  hope,  seem  to  feel  that  their  hope  is 
lost:  but  who,  in  the  evolutions  of  a wondrous  providence,  and  according  to 
the  purposes  of  sovereign  mercy,  are  being  brought  nearer  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  a hope  so  much  higher  than  that  which  they  fondly  cherished.  The 
more  that  we  observe  the  condition  of  Israel,  the  more  plainly  it  appears  to 
demand  commiseration  ; and  the  more  we  know  of  their  longings  for  emanci- 
pation from  external  evils,  the  more  obvious  is  the  truth  that  their  spiritual 
state  is  more  depressed  than  that  of  those  who  never  enjoyed  high  spiritual 
privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  refuse  that  salvation  which  their  fathers  rejected, 
and  which  has  been  offered  to  them  so  fully  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that  while  other  nations  were  left  in  darkness 
they  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  also  that  great  and  precious 
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promises  were  made  to  them  both  in  these  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Word  of 
God  contained  in  those  of  the  New,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  desertion  there  appeared  among  them  evidences  that 
the  Lord  had  not  for  ever  cast  them  off,  but  that  as  he  delivered  them  from 
bondage  and  idolatry  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  brought  them  to  his  holy 
mountain,  so  he  would  again  turn  their  captivity,  and  granting  them  deliver- 
ance from  the  yoke  of  traditions,  and  all  the  superstitions  which  time  and 
darkness  and  idolatrous  neighbours  had  wreathed  around  them,  bring  them  to 
receive  the  whole  of  his  blessed  truth,  and  return  unto  him  as  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  their  own  God.  In  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  mission  here, 
the  constant  object  held  in  view  is  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice;  to  point  out  the  sinfulness  of  our  nature  and  the  way  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  that  salvation  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  Him;  and  to  present  the  various  motives  of  fear  and  en- 
couragement with  which  the  Word  of  God  abounds,  to  lead  men  to  close  with 
him.  Here,  accordingly,  it  is  not  ignorance  along  with  the  native  obstinacy 
of  the  unrenewed  heart  merely  that  is  sought  to  be  removed,  but  error  arising 
from  the  perversion  of  Divine  truth,  and  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  that 
have  been  rendered  inveterate  by  the  continued  and  laborious  exertions  of  in- 
tellectual leaders,  and  the  customs  of  a compact  people  through  the  lapse  of 
many  ages.  How  difficult  it  is  to  make  progress  here,  experience  shows. 
But  that  progress  may  be  made,  not  merely  the  providence  of  God  but  his 
Word  also  proves.  How  trying  it  is,  too,  to  find  men  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  in  the  light  of  Divine  truth  as  the  true  Messiah,  still 
to  reject  him,  those  who  most  witness  it  best  know.  And  of  how  small  ac- 
. count  may  be  reckoned  any  approbation  of  the  truth  short  of  the  reception  of 
it  in  faith  and  love,  such  most  deeply  feel.  Yet,  how  true  it  is  that  the  Lord’s 
ways  are  not  our  ways;  and  that  our  thoughts  are  not  his  thoughts  ! And 
that  he,  by  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  may  be  preparing  the  way  for 
abundant  gracious  procedures  to  his  ancient  people,  through  the  humble 
labours  of  his  faithful  servants,  when  they  themselves  may  be  privileged  to  see 
but  little  good  to  follow  their  endeavours!  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  how 
difficult  it  is  to  estimate  the  real  success  that  may  have  attended  this  work, 
and  also  how  difficult  to  estimate  its  final  consummation;  while  it  is  most  easy 
to  apprehend  obstacles  which  it  daily  presents. 

“ During  the  last  twelve  months  access  has  been  had  to  sixty-seven  per- 
sons to  whom  I had  not  preached  the  gospel  before,  which,  taken  with  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two,  makes  up  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  nine,  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  have  been  more  or  less  fre- 
quently proclaimed  since  the  establishment  of  the  mission  here.  To  all  of 
these,  indeed,  in  one  year,  the  Word  wafe  not  proclaimed.  Some  of  the  num- 
ber have  deceased,  others  have  removed,'  while  some  have  denied  continued 
access  to  them.  In  the  course  of  the  year  frequent  access  has  been  gained  to 
one  family  with  which  I had  been  acquainted,  but  with  which  1 had  been  per- 
mitted to  hold  but  little  intercourse.  And  a door  has  been  opened  to  preach 
the  gospel  frequently  in  other  three  or  four  new  families,  in  addition  to  those 
where  my  visits  are  but  seldom  entertained.  During  the  year,  also,  thirty- 
three  persons  have  been  under  regular  Bible  instruction — some  for  the  whole, 
>i  others  for  different  periods  of  the  time,  showing  an  increase  of  those  receiving 
instruction,  of  fourteen  over  the  number  nineteen  of  the  preceding  year.  Of 
‘She  fourteen,  three  are  above  the  age  of  children. 

“ In  conducting  the  work  of  the  mission  in  general  there  is  found  much 
eause  of  depression,  thoilgh  there  be  not  wanting  reasons  of  hope.  It  is 
painful  to  think  of  many  deliberately  resisting  the  truth,  so  that  the  prayer  is 
aft  suggested,  ‘ How  long,  O Lord,  how  long?’  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  even  when  the  truth  commends  itself,  1 believe  that  both  old  and  young, 
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bound  by  the  trammels  of  Judaism,  do  not  express  their  convictions  of  it. 
And  I have  reason  to  believe  that  children  are  uniformly  taught  to  reject  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  The  boys  of  one  family,  with  whom  I had  commenced  to 
read  the  gospels,  were  forbidden  by  their  parents  to  persevere,  and  for  a time 
were  withdrawn;  but,  since  their  return  they  deliberately  attend  to  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  which  I read  to  them  from  the  Commentary  of  Scott.  A boy 
of  another  family  told  me  that  his  father  burnt  all  the  tracts  which  I left. 
But  though  his  mother,  nearly  five  years  ago,  would  not  suffer  me  to  read  the 
Word  to  any  of  her  household,  she  told  me  lately,  that  on  preparing  to  visit 
her  mother  on  the  Sabbath  her  last  charges  to  one  of  her  children,  who  is  a 
pupil  of  mine,  are,  that  he  read  his  Bible.  The  same  boy  once  showed  me 
in  a book  that  was  torn,  the  name  of  Christ  with  a stroke  of  a pen  drawn 
through  it,  saying,  ‘We  may  not  name  that  name;’  yet,  another  Jewish  boy 
who  was  present,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  at  the  statement,  said,  ‘We  may 
name.it.’  It  were  easy  to  present  evidences  of  the  spiritual  bondage  of  the 
people,  but  here  it  may  be  more  pleasing  to  direct  attention  to  some  few  things 
which  may  slightly  encourage  the  hope  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  is  on 
the  dawn.  Much  more  has  been  done  last  year  among  the  people  in  afford- 
ing direct  instruction  from  the  Word  of  God  than  during  any  former  like 
period.  Through  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  a door  of  utterance  has 
been  opened  much  more  widely  than  ever,  and  it  has  been  permitted  me  to 
spend  much  more  lime  in  holding  conversation  with  them.  In  several  in- 
stances I have  been  invited  to  present  a view  of  the  gospel  scheme.  State- 
ments are  incidentally  made  which  evidence  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Christ’s  Divinity.  One  said,  ‘ Who  was  the  angel  with  whom 
Jacob  wrestled?  You  say  it  was  Christ.’  A boy  translated  the  first  words 
of  Ps.  xxiii. — ‘ The  Lord  is  my  Redeemer;’  which,  though  literally  not  cor- 
rect, betrayed  the  sentiment  be  entertained  of  Christ’s  character.  Various  ad- 
missions of  the  dignity  of  Christ’s  character  have  been  made  by  a young  wo- 
man who,  during  the  last  year,  has  read  through  the  New  Testament  at  least 
once.  Two  of  my  pupils,  a girl  and  a boy,  commit  to  memory  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  uncle  of  the  latter,  too,  making  him  repeat  the  English 
Psalms  which  he  learns,  instead  of  his  prayers  on  going  to  bed.  The  young- 
est of  the  children  who  are  taught  says  that  she  wants  to  go  to  heaven,  and 
therefore  sets  herself  to  read  her  Bible  carefully.  And  her  mother  said  that 
Christ  loved  young  children.  It  has  been  most  pleasing  to  find  an  elder 
daughter  giving  herself  to  look  into  the  Divine  Word  to  search  whether  the 
things  concerning  Christ  were  so.  The  latter  young  person,  and  the  two 
other  young  females  who  are  rather  older  than  she,  of  different  families,  all 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity,  and  indeed  to  the  other  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God  which  I bring  before  their  minds.  Two  youths  who 
visit  me  here,  assented  to  the  doctrine  of  Messiah’s  divinity,  while  a third  ad- 
mitted that  a plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  may  be  inferred  from  the 
word  Elohim,  and  a fourth,  of  another  family,  that  the  doctrine  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  words,  ‘ Let  us  make  man.’  Gen.  i.  26. 

“The  Jews  manifestly  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  errors  of  Judaism.  One 
of  them  denies  purgatory,  another  the  efficacy  oi  use  of  prayers  for  the  dead  ; 
and  several  disputed  to  me  the  doctrines  taught  on  one  occasion  last  year  by 
one  of  their  Rabbis.  One  Jewess  quoted  from  the  New  Testament  the  words 
of  Christ,  whom  she  denominated  the  Saviour,  another  in  affliction,  requested 
me  to  pray  for  her.  And  what  is  not  a little  singular,  a Rabbi  in  a prominent 
position,  one  Sabbath  in  the  Synagogue,  in  my  hearing,  used  two  expressions 
nearly  the  same  as  two  used  by  Christ  himself,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
have  been  suggested  to  him  from  the  New  Testament.  I trust  that  not  merely 
the  word,  but  the  providences  of  God,  will  be  blessed  to  the  people,  as  I hope 
the  latter  have  in  some  instances  been  improved.  Two  young  people  who 
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were  afflicted  during  the  year,  have  more  or  less  profited,  I hope,  thereby. 
Two  aged  persons  of  the  number  I have  met  with  last  year  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  one  of  whom  had  expressed  to  me  formerly  serious 
views  of  his  sinful  condition ; and  the  other  was  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  instruction  being  granted  to  her  son.  And  a family  is  at  present  deeply 
afflicted  by  reason  of  an  accident  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their 
youngest  son.  I have  expressed  the  satisfaction  1 have  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  whom  I have  access.  They  seem,  indeed,  drawn  to  me 
by  a kind  of  assimilation.  May  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  them  and  theirs. 
During  the  year,  Bibles  have  been  furnished  to  all  who  were  found  to  be  in 
want  of  them,  so  that  none  of  those  whom  I visit  are  without  a copy  of  the 
Scriptures.  Of  the  Sabbath  Prize  Essays,  of  which  I have  received  some 
hundreds  in  addition  to  those  at  first  kindly  and  liberally  granted  to  me,  many 
have  been  distributed  among  the  Jews,  I believe,  with  great  acceptance,  and, 

I hope,  with  benefit;  and  tracts,  as  usual,  have  been  distributed,  I trust,  with 
advantage.” 

From  this  deeply  interesting  statement,  the  Committee  feel  assured  thatthe 
Church  will  see  the  propriety  of  exerting  itself  to  maintain  their  mission  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  God’s  friend,  and  to  extend  all  possible  encouragement 
to  the  accomplished  individual  on  whom  the  active  labours  of  the  mission  de- 
volve. Too  long,  indeed,  have  Christian  churches  lived  in  the  neglect  of 
this  ample  and  inviting  field  of  duty;  seemingly  less  anxious  to  do  good  unto 
Zion,  to  restore  unto  her  health,  and  to  heal  her  of  her  wounds,  than  to  verify  the 
saying,  “This  is  Zion,  whom  no  man  seeketh  after.” — Jer.  xxx.  17.  This 
reproach  must  be  wiped  away  from  the  churches  of  Christendom.  The  obli- 
gations of  Christians  to  the  Jews  are  often  noticed  by  way  of  urging  efforts  on 
their  behalf  on  the  score  of  gratitude.  We  are  frequently  reminded,  and  pro- 
perly so,  that  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  Scriptures,  and  that  our  Lord 
himself  was  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh.  But  it  is  not  so  often 
remarked,  or  perhaps  so  generally  known,  although  equally  true,  that  we  are 
under  large  obligations  to  them  in  connexion  with  the  Reformation  from 
Popery,  on  which  we  profess  to  set  so  high  a value.  Tremellius,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
our  own  Reformers,  was  a converted  Jew.  The  labours  of  Paul  of  Burgos, 
and  Nicholas  of  Lyra  (particularly  those  of  the  latter,)  w'ho  were  converted 
Jews  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  a decided  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
Reformation.  So  much  were  both  Wieklifife  and  Luther  indebted  to  Lyra  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  true  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  that  it  even 
passed  into  a proverb: — 

“ Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset, 

Lutherus  non  saltasset.” 

Which  has  been  freely  rendered  thus: — *■ 

“If  Lyra  had  not  harped 'on  profanation, 

Luther  had  never  planned  the  Reformation.” 

Christians  must  not  suffer  themselves  to  forget  that,  unless  the  Jews  be 
brought  believingly  to  embrace  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  true  Messiah,  they 
cannot  be  saved.  Although  the  religion  to  which  they  profess  attachment  is 
Divine,  it  points  to  something  higher  than  itself,  without  which  it  is  now  void 
of  all  efficacy.  The  benefits  even  of  the  old  covenant  they  can  never  enjoy 
without  the  new  and  better  covenant,  of  which  their  own  prophets  spake. 
Thejr  cannot  have  Judaism  without  Christianity.  They  cannot  by  seek- 
ing only  the  rest  of  Canaan  attain  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  They  cannot  lie  in  bondage  to  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  also 
stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.  They  cannot, 
while  offering  to  God  the  worship  of  slaughtered  beasts,  also  offer  spiritual 
sacrifices  through  the  slain  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
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They  cannot  be  at  once  under  the  law  and  under  grace.  They  cannot,  in  a 
word,  be  properly  Jews  without  being  Christians,  but  so  long  as  they  reject 
Abraham’s  seed  and  David’s  illustrious  Son,  they  must  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  those  who  say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of 
Satan. 

Nor  is  it  for  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of 
Balaam  are  interwoven  with  the  history  of  this  people,  and  that  both  of  them 
are  still  in  force,  “ Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth 
thee.”  The  power  and  glory  and  felicity  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian; 
the  faith  and  commendation  of  the  centurion,  who  loved  their  nation  and  built 
them  a synagogue;  and  the  coming  up  of  the  alms  of  Cornelius  as  a memorial 
before  God,  may  stand  in  confirmation  of  the  former  part  (Blessed  is  he  that 
blesseth  thee;)  while  the  fates  of  Egypt,  Amalek,  Midian,  Moab,  Edom,  Phi- 
listia,  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Rome,  nations  whose  memorial  has 
perished,  may  be  taken  in  confirmation  of  the  latter,  and  as  affording  illustra- 
tions of  the  remark,  that  “Cypresses  and  not  laurels  have  ever  been  found  in 
the  triumphal  wreaths  which  encircled  the  brows  of  the  victors  of  Jerusalem.” 
— (Elliot’s  Sermon,  May  7,  1840,  p.  19.)  Be  it  ours  to  evade  the  curse 
and  share  in  the  blessing.  There  is  a time  set  when  the  Lord  shall  arise  and 
favour  Zion;  that  set  time  shall  come;  and  when  the  servants  of  God  learn  to 
take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  to  favour  the  dust  thereof,  we  may  warranta- 
bly  conclude  that  the  time  of  her  redemption  draweth  nigh.  As  watchmen  on 
Zion’s  walls,  as  they  who  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  let  us  hold  not  our  peace, 
day  nor  night,  but  give  him  no  rest  till  he  establish  and  make  Jerusalem  a 
praise  in  the  earth.  Who  knows  how  near  at  hand  may  be  the  time  when 
the  warfare  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  accomplished,  and  her  iniquity  pardoned? 
Peradventure,  ere  this  generation  pass  away,  the  harps  of  Judah,  which  have 
so  long  hung  tuneless  on  the  drooping  willows,  shall  be  taken  down,  and,  re- 
strung to  the  praises  of  Zion’s  King,  vibrate  anew  to  the  song — “Hosannah 
to  the  son  of  David!  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord! 
Hosannah  in  the  highest!” 

historical  Sketches. 

SKETCHES  OF  SCOTTISH  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

[Continued  from  page  ]85.] 

As  a final  resource  to  support  their  sinking  credit,  the  priests  contrived  once 
more  to  get  up  a miracle,  the  last  they  attempted  in  Scotland.  Public  notice 
was  given,  that  on  a certain  day,  at  the  chapel  of  our  J^ady  of  Loretto,  near 
Musselburgh,  they  intended  to  put  the  truth  of  their  religion  to  the  test,  by 
curing  a young  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  A great  multitude  collected  to 
witness  the  miracle;  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  young  man,  apparently 
stone  blind,  accompanied  by  a procession  of  monks,  who,  after  solemnly  in- 
voking the  assistance  of  the  Virgin,  made  him  open  his  eyes,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  beholders.  But  among  the  crowd  there  was  one  Colville  of 
Cleish,  a brave  gentleman  and  a good  protestant,  who  immediately  suspected 
the  trick.  He  took  the  young  man  home  to  his  lodgings,  and  locking  the 
door,  prevailed  upon  him,  partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  promises,  to  reveal 
the  whole  secret.  It  appeared  that  while  in  the  service  of  the  nuns  of  Sci- 
ennes,  near  Edinburgh,  the  boy  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  turning  up  the 
white  of  his  eyes,  and  keeping  them  in  that  position  so  as  to  appear  blind. 
The  monks  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  thought  of  turning  it  to 
some  account,  and  having  kept  him  for  some  years  concealed,  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  recognised  by  his  old  acquaintances,  they  had  first  sent  him  out  to  beg 
as  a blind  pauper,  and  now  produced  him  to  act  his  part  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  To  confirm  his  narrative,  the  lad  “ played  his  paivie”  before  Col- 
ville, by  “ Hypping  up  the  lid  of  his  eyes,  and  casting  up  the  white,”  to  per- 
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fection.  Upon  this,  Colville  exposed  the  whole  story,  and  made  the  young 
man  repeat  his  exhibition  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
whole  fraternity  of  monks  and  friars,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  their  former  tool,  and  made  him  blind  enough,  had  not 
Cleish  stood  beside  him  with  his  drawn  sword,  while  he  made  his  confession, 
and  placing  him,  when  he  had  done,  on  his  own  horse,  carried  him  off  to 
Fife.* 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Scottish  reformation  originated 
with  the  common  people,  or  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  It  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Scotland  was  reformed  by  her  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. At  both  the  periods  of  her  reformation,  the  flower  of  her  nobility 
took  the  lead;  her  principal  reformers  were  men  of  superior  education  a3 
well  as  high  rank;  and  many  of  the  first  protestant  preachers  were  converted 
ecclesiastics,  who  continued  to  officiate  in  the  church,  after  having  abandoned 
the  mummeries  of  popery,  and  become  genuine  pastors  of  Christ’s  flock. 
And  though,  unfortunately,  the  crown  was  unfavourable  to  the  reformation,  it 
was  not  until  every  other  method  had  been  tried,  and  tried  ineffectually,  that 
the  protestant  noblemen  and  gentry  found  it  necessary  to  bind  themselves  by 
solemn  oaths  for  mutual  defence,  and  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
religion. 

The  first  band  of  this  description  was  formed  in  December,  1557,  and  was 
subscribed  by  the  leading  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  land.  The  demands  of 
these  reformers  were  at  first  exceedingly  few  and  simple;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that,  among  these,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  reformation,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  was  given  to  the  popular  election  of  ministers.  They  requested 
“that  public  prayers,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  should  be  cele- 
brated by  ministers  in  their  mother  longue,  that  all  the  people  might  understand 
them;  that  the  election  of  ministers,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church,  should  be  made  by  the  people;  and  that  they  who  presided  over  that 
election  should  inquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  all  that  weie 
to  be  admitted.”!  The  principal  persons  among  the  nobility  and  landed 
gentry,  “into  whose  hearts  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers  did  put  such  a thing 
as  this,  to  beautify  the  house  of  the  Lord,”  and  whose  names  deserve  to  be 
held  by  all  Scotsmen  in  everlasting  remembrance,  were — Archibald,  Earl  of 
Argyle;  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Murray,  and  commonly 
called  the  Good  Regent,  the  Earl  of  Glencairne,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Earl 
of  Rothes,  Archibald  Lord  of  Lome,  Lords  Ochiltree,  Yester,  and  Boyd;  Sir 
James  Sandilands  of  Calder,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  lesser  barons.  The  feudal  system,  which  then  prevailed  in  Scotland,  gave 
these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  the  virtual  command  of  the  whole  community  ; 
they  reigned  on  their  estates  like  so  many  princes.  These  were  not  the  men, 
when  once  enlightened  by  the  truth,  tamely  to  submit  to  priestly  domination. 
They  had  long  been  disgusted  by  the  manners  of  the  higher  clergy,  who, 
though  in  general  mean  or  base-born  persons,  had  claimed  precedence  of  tire 
ancient  nobility,  thrust  themselves  into  places  of  power,  and  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  greater  share  of  the  national  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
saw  that  the  reformed  preachers,  who  were  in  general  the  sons  or  relatives  of 
persons  of  rank,  were  men  of  principle  and  self-denial,  mainly  bent  on  the 
promotion  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  countrymen.  For  some  time  they 
contented  themselves  with  protecting  these  good  men  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  prelates;  and  providing,  by  an  act  of  council,  that  “it  should  be  lawful 
for  every  one  that  could  read,  to  use  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  until 
the  prelates  should  publish  a more  correct  one,” — an  act  which,  by  giving 
“free  course  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  had  great  influence  in  promoting  the 
reformation. 

* Row's^list.  MS.,  p.  35C;  Life  of  Knox,  i.  321. 

f Spotswoode,  p.  169 ; Knox,  p.  120. 
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Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  hearing  that  Argyle  kept  one  of 
these  ministers,  Mr.  John  Douglas,  in  his  castle  as  his  chaplain,  sent  the  earl 
a coaxing  letter,  in  which,  after  declaring  he  felt  “ bound  in  conscience”  to 
inquire  into  this  matter,  and  representing  the  danger  to  which  lie  exposed 
himself  and  his  honourable  family,  by  defection  from  the  church,  he  exhorted 
his  lordship  to  rid  himself,  “in  some  honest  fashion,”  of  Douglas,  that  per- 
jured apostate  who  had  seduced  him,  offering  to  provide  him  with  a learned 
preacher,  who,  he  would  “lay  his  soul  in  pawn,”  would  teach  him  no  other 
than  true  doctrine.  The  earl’s  answer  is  respectful  but  spirited,  and  contains 
some  shrewd  hints  which  the  archbishop  could  not  fail  to  apply  to  himself! 
“Your  lordship  declares  that  there  are  delations  of  sundry  points  of  heresy, 
upon  that  man  called  Douglas.  I have  heard  him  teach  no  articles  of  heresy, 
but  that  which  agrees  with  God’s  word.  Your  lordship  regards  your  con- 
science ; I pray  God  that  ye  do  so,  and  examine  your  conscience  weill.  He 
preaches  against  idolatrie ; 1 remit  to  your  lordship’s  conscience  gif  that 
be  h'eresie  or  not.  He  preaches  against  adulterie  and  fornicatioun ; T refer 
that  to  your  lordship’s  conscience.  He  preaches  against  hypocrisie ; I re- 
fer that  to  your  lordship’s  conscience.  He  preaches  against  all  manner  of 
abuses  of  Christ’s  sincere  religion;  I refer  that  to  your  lordship’s  conscience. 
My  lord,  I exhort  you,  in  Christ’s  name,  to  weigh  all  these  afTairs  in  your 
conscience,  and  consider  if  it  be  your  dutie,  not  only  to  thole  this,  but  in  like 
manner  to  do  the  same.  Yrour  lordship  says  you  would  take  the  labour  to 
get  me  a man  to  instruct  me  in  your  catholick  faith.  God  Almichtie  send  us 
mony  of  that  sort,  that  will  preAche  trewly,  and  naething  but  ane  catholick 
universal  Christian  faith;  for  we  Ilieland  rude  people  has  mister  of  them 
(much  need  of  them.)  And  if  your  lordship  wald  get  me  sic  a man,  I sould 
provide  him  a corporal  living,  with  great  thanks  to  your  lordship.  And  be- 
cause I am  able  to  sustain  more  than  ane  of  them,  I will  request  your  lord- 
ship  to  provyde  me  as  many  as  you  can;  for  the  harvest  is  grit,  and  the  la - 
bouraris  are  few.” 

We  beg  to  make  a remark  here,  once  for  all,  on  the  style  of  these  extracts 
and  anecdotes.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  English  dialect  into  our  country 
the  Scottish  has  been  disused  by  almost  all  except  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  hence  has  become  associated  in  some  minds  with  rudeness  and  vul- 
garity. But  at  the  present  era  of  our  history,  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
language  of  the  court,  the  bench,  and  the  pulpit,  of  our  kings  and  queens,  and 
the  finest  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  day,  though  differing  materially  in  its 
pronunciation  from  the  coarse  dialect  or  patois  which  now  prevails,  was  uni- 
versally Scottish.  This  very  obvious  statement  seems  called  for,  when  we 
find  such  sentiments  as  those  we  have  now  given  actually  stigmatized  as  “vul- 
gar scurrility!”  There  can  be  no  question  that  much  of  the  disgust  which 
some  profess  to  feel  at  the  sayings  of  our  worthy  ancestors,  may  be  traced  to 
the  mere  circumstance  that  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  truly  noble  and  refined 
as  they  were  in  themselves,  and  as  they  might  have  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  were  unfortunately  uttered  in  their  own  mother-tongue. 

But  to  proceed.  The  nobility  and  gentry  resolved  to  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  suppress  idolatry,  and  advance  “the  preaching  of  the  evangel,” 
as  they  well  termed  the  reformation  ; and  yet,  anxious  to  proceed  in  the  most 
orderly  manner,  presented  supplications  to  the  queen  regent,  humbly  craving 
the  reform  of  some  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  church.  The  queen, 
however,  who  was  a determined  papist,  a Frenchwoman,  and  acting  under 
foreign  influence,  instead  of  listening  to  these  petitions,  had  concerted  with 
the  bishops  to  summon  the  reformed  ministers  to  Edinburgh;  and  in  order  to 
get  the  gentry  out  of  the  way,  had  issued  an  order  for  them  to  march  to  the 
border.  The  gentlemen  of  the  west,  on  their  way  through  Edinburgh,  disco- 
vered the  plot,  and  were  so  indignant,  that  they  went  resolutely  in  a body  to 
the  palace,  entered  the  queen’s  chamber,  where  they  found  her  surrounded 
with  her  priests,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  deception.  Her  majesty 
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attempted  to  soothe  them  with  fair  speeches;  but  Chalmers  of  Gathgirth,  a 
gruff  old  baron,  who  was  very  zealous  in  the  cause,  cut  her  short  by  saying, 
“Madam,  we  know  that  this  is  the  malicious  device  of  those  jaivels  (the 
bishops,)  and  of  that  bastard  (Hamilton,  the  archbishop)  that  standeth  by  you ; 
but  we  vow  to  God  we  shall  make  a day  of  it!  They  oppress  us  and  our 
tenants,  to  feed  their  idle  bellies;  they  trouble  our  preachers,  and  would  mur- 
der them  and  us  ! Shall  we  suffer  this  any  longer?  No,  madam,  it  shall  not 
be!”  So  saying,  he  clapt  on  his  steel  bonnet,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
followed  his  example.  Alarmed  for  the  bodily  safety  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  queen  interfered,  and  sent  the  uncere- 
monious gentlemen  away,  with  fair  promises  of  protection  to  the  ministers. 

These  promises  were  not  long  kept.  The  queen,  after  dissembling  awhile 
with  the  reformers,  at  length  threw  off  the  mask,  and  avowed  her  determina- 
tion to  suppress  the  reformation  by  force.  It  is  often  seen  that,  on  the  eve  of 
some  great  deliverance  to  the  church,  her  enemies  are  permitted,  before  their 
final  overthrow,  to  gain  a temporary  advantage ; and  so  it  was  now.  The 
queen’s  brothers,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  who  were  the  most  ambitious  of 
men,  and  the  most  bigoted  of  papists,  had  formed  a gigantic  conspiracy  for 
dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  recovering  England  and  Scotland  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  For  this  purpose  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  despatch  French 
troops  into  our  country,  to  subdue  the  refractory  Scots,  and  extinguish  the 
heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them.  Our  fathers,  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, viewed  these  foreign  allies  with  no  small  jealousy.  The  lords  and 
gentlemen,  taking  the  alarm,  began  to  prepare  for  self-defence;  but  not  till 
they  had  used  every  expedient,  without  success,  to  prevent  matters  from 
coming  to  an  extremity.  The  queen  delared  that,  “in  spite  ofthem,  all  their 
preachers  should  be  banished  from  Scotland,  though  they  should  preach  as 
weel  as  St.  Paul:”  and  Avhen  reminded  of  her  former  promises,  she  replied, 
that  “ it  became  not  subjects  to  burden  their  princes  with  promises,  further 
than  they  pleased  to  keep  them.”  A proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  any 
person  from  preaching  without  authority  from  the  bishops;  and  on  hearing 
that  this  proclamation  was  disregarded,  she  summoned  four  of  the  preachers, 
Paul  Methven,  John  Christison,  William  Harlow,  and  John  Willock,  to  stand 
trial  at  the  justiciary  court  of  Stirling,  for  usurping  the  ministerial  office,  and 
exciting  sedition  among  the  people.  The  trial  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1559. 

[To  be  continued.] 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD,  SCOTLAND. 

This  synod  met  on  Monday,  the  12th  May,  and  on  successive  days  till  Friday 
evening.  There  was  little  business  of  general  interest  before  the  court.  The 
Rev.  H.  Angus,  the  retiring  moderator,  preahhed  from  Heb.  xii.  22 — “The  Hea- 
venly Jerusalem;”  after  which  Dr.  Lindsay, iGlasgow,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

During  last  year,  6 ministers  have  died;  16  have  demitted,  or  been  loosed 
from  their  charges;  4 have  been  deposed,  suspended,  or  otherwise  cut  off  from 
the  ministry;  9 have  been  inducted;  1 minister  and  congregation  received  into 
the  church;  16  probationers  ordained,  and  3 missionaries. 

In  regard  to  literary  students , the  number  attending  the  Universities  at  Aber- 
deen last  session  was  about  20;  at  Edinburgh,  60  joined  Mr.  Johnston’s  class;  at 
St.  Andrew’s  there  were  18;  and  at  Glasgow  the  number  was  not  given.  At  the 
different  university  seats,  committees  and  classes  were  appointed  for  the  benefit 
of  students.  At  the  Divinity  Hall  the  attendance  was  151,  being  19  above  the 
previous  year, — 21  were  of  the  fifth  year,  28  of  the  fourth,  31  of  the  third,  28 
of  the  second,  and  43  of  the  first.  For  ministers’  libraries.  £1,400  had  been  col- 
lected. For  scholarships,  about  ,£700  had  been  voted;  and  that  scheme  was 
flourishing  in  all  respects,  except  in  funds.  Unless  more  liberally  supported,  it 
must  be  speedily  abandoned. 

Support  of  the  ministry. — It  was  again  resolved  to  aim  at  £150  as  the  minimum 
stipend  of  every  minister,  and  it  was  also  resolved  to  institute  a fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  aged  and  infirm  ministers. 
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[For  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

MR.  SAMUEL  RADCLIFF. 

Died,  on  Thursday,  June  5th,  1851,  Mr.  Samuel  Radcliff,  in  the  84th  year  of 
hia  age. 

Mr.  R.  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year  1797. 
He  arrived  about  the  same  time  with  Rev.  L)rs.  Wylie  and  Black,  and  enjoyed  their 
respect  and  confidence  until  the  close  of  life.  Having  landed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  soon  removed  to  New  York,  and  at  once  connected  himself  with  the 
small  Society  of  Reformed  Presbyterians  then  existing  in  that  city.  In  the  year 
1801  he  signed  the  call  made  by  the  Society  on  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  M'Leod, 
and  continued  steadfast  in  his  attachments  to  him,  and  to  his  son  and  successor  in 
the  pastoral  office,  until  death  closed  his  connexion  with  the  church  on  earth.  At 
the  time  of  his  departur*,  he  was  the  last  of  the  original  Society  that  formed  the 
First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  and  in  his  death  was  broken  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  that  bound  that  generation  to  the  present.  For  several  years 
he  discharged  the  office  of  a Ruling  Elder  in  the  Church,  and  adorned  it  by  a con- 
sistent, conscientious,  and  faithful  performance  of  its  various  duties.  One  very 
marked  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  R.  was  his  great  conscientiousness.  Believing 
in  the  principle  of  his  Church  that  the  Divine  law  is  the  universal  rule  of  human 
obedience,  he  exemplified  it  practically  in  all  his  relations  and  conduct.  What  is 
right?  was  his  inquiry;  and  having  settled  this  question,  he  proceeded  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. What  will  God  think  of  my  conduct?  was  his  determining  question  in 
every  emergency.  From  this  flowed  an  incorruptible  integrity,  which  brought  peace 
to  his  own  bosom,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  community  around  him.  An 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  occurrence.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he 
became  disappointed  in  business,  and  disabled,  as  it  was  presumed  permanently, 
from  meeting  his  obligations.  He  and  his  estimable  partner  in  life  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  one  another  and  with  God,  to  reduce  their  household  establish- 
ment to  the  smallest  bounds,  and  practise  the  most  rigid  economy  until,  by  their 
savings,  their  debts  should  be  liquidated.  Th6y  laid  aside  all  superfluities,  con- 
fined themselves  to  a single  apartment,  satisfied  themselves  with  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  persevered  in  this  for  some  twenty  years,  until  their  object  was 
accomplished.  On  a certain  morning  their  pastor,  the  present  Dr.  M'Leod,  called 
to  visit  them.  With  a smiling  countenance  Mr.  R.  informed  him  of  the  resolutions 
above  referred  to,  and  said : “ I have  this  day  paid  the  last  debt  I owed,  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest, — and  I thank  God  he  has  spared  me  to  do  it.”  He  had  already 
been  legally  released ; but  he  felt  the  moral  obligation  of  payment,  and  he  dis- 
charged it,  though  it  cost  some  twenty  years  of  self-denial  to  effect  it. 

Another  feature  of  character  deserving  of  notice,  was  his  love  of  the  ordinances. 
Mr.  R.  was  always  an  improving,  and  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a very 
intelligent  and  deeply  experienced  Christian.  But  the  effect  of  this  was  to  increase 
his  attention  to  all  the  means  of  grace.  The  closet,  the  family  altar,  and  the 
prayer  meeting,  were  his  delight.  None  attended  them  better.  His  place  in  the 
sanctuary  was  always  filled.  Even  in  advanced  years,  and  amidst  increasing  in- 
firmities, he  was  at  his  post.  He  heard  the  word  with  joy, — and  the  tearful  eye,  the 
happy  cast  of  countenance,  and  the  earnest,  yet  humble  demeanour,  testified  that 
his  faith  was  habitually  fed  upon  the  provisions  of  the  house  of  God. 

Mr.  R.  was  distinguished  also  by  the  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
of  God.  He  seemed  indeed  “to  set  Jerusalem  above  his  chiefest  joy.”  TheChurch 
to  which  he  belonged  was  always  near  his  heart,  and  often  carried  by  him  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  He  was  a judicious  counsellor,  an  active  helper  to  the  ministry; 
and  although  uncompromising  to  the  errorist  or  the  disorderly,  was  eminently  a man 
of  peace.  For  years  before  his  death  his  conversation  was  habitually  in  heaven. 
He  seemed  to  relish  no  conversation  but  that  which  terminated  in  religion,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  that  direction  when  in  danger  of  being  wasted  on  other 
subjects.  His  aim  was  to  prepare  for  death,  and  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise 
when  it  came.  “You  are  near  the  end  of  your  journey,”  said  his  pastor  a few 
minutes  before  he  expired.  “I  am,”  was  his  calm  reply.  “You  know  where  you 
are  going,”  added  the  pastor.  A nod  and  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  in- 
telligent countenance,  and  answered  the  inquiry  in  the  affirmative,  though  words 
were  wanting.  “Be  of  good  courage,  the  everlasting  arms  are  underneath  you,” 
continued  the  pastor,  while  the  surrounding  family  joined  in  prayer;  and  as  they 
arose  from  their  knees  the  earthly  house  was  dissolved,  and  the  spirit  passed  away 
to  Him  who  gave  it.  N. 
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RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  OF  AMERICA. 

We  find  in  the  London  Christian  Times  a valuable  document,  by  Dr.  Baird, 
presented  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  its  recent  meeting.  It  embodies  so 
much  important  information  that  we  have  concluded  to  publish  it  in  the  Banner. 
—Ed. 

Dr.  Baird  introduced  his  report  by  alluding  to  a large  map  of  the  United  States, 
twertty-two  feet  long,  by  ten  wide,  on  which  all  the  great  political  divisions  were 
given  on  a scale  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  distinctly  by  all  in  the  room,  and 
said,  that  it  had  been  sent  for  to  Liverpool,  and  hung  up,  at  the  request  of  several 
English  and  Continental  friends,  and  not  from  any  motives  of  national  vanity. 
He  had  heard  the  wish  often  expressed  during  the  Conference,  that  there  had 
been  large  maps  of  all  the  countries  about  which  remarks  had  been  made,  and 
information  imparted,  during  the  meeting.  Dr.  Baird  next  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  apparently  trivial  circumstance,  which  led  De  Soto,  one  of  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  to  turn  his  prow  to  the  west  instead  of  the  east,  when  he  proceeded 
from  Cuba  to  explore  the  continent  of  North  America,  by  which  he  reached  the 
western  coast  of  Florida,  instead  of  the  eastern.  Had  he  taken  the  other  course, 
what  is  now  the  United  States  would  have  fallen  under  the  government  of  Spain 
by  right  of  discovery,  and  been  overspread,  as  Mexico  and  South  America  are, 
by  Papal  superstitions.  But  God  had  designed  that  the  great  country  of  which 
he  was  about  to  speak  should  be  the  home  of  Protestantism  and  truth,  and  an 
asylum  for  those  who,  in  the  Old  World,  might  be  called  to  endure  persecution 
for  righteousness’  sake,  and  therefore  De  Soto  was  made  to  run  up  the  western 
and  not  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
Cabots,  John  and  Sebastian,  discovered  a portion  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  and  gained  for  England,  under  whose  flag  they  sailed,  the 
claim  of  a portion  of  the  coast,  and  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  whole  of  it. 
Spain  had  to  be  contented  with  Florida.  France,  however,  got  possession  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  ox  Central  Region,  by  right  of  discovery,  effected 
by  Le  Salle,  and  other  adventurers  from  Canada,  which  country  France  dis- 
covered and  took  possession  of.  Dr.  Baird  remarked  that  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  signs  of  coming  trouble,  gave  interest  and  importance  to  the 
country  of  which  he  was  about  to  speak.  After  these  preliminary  remarks,  Dr. 
Baird  proceeded  to  read  a report,  which  occupied  an  hour  and  a half,  and  went 
over  a great  deal  of  ground.  We  give  in  our  present  number  the  middle  portion 
of  it — that  which  is  almost  entirely  statistical.  We  understand  that  the  whole 
report,  together  with  Dr.  Baird’s  address  before  the  Alliance,  as  corrected  from 
his  own  notes,  and  some  other  things,  will  be  issued  in  a pamphlet  form  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.  It  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  From  1815  to  1851 — 
a length  of  thirty-six  years — has  been,  in  many  respects,  the  most  prosperous 
era  in  our  history;  it  has  been  especially  so  in  regard  to  religion.  Within  this 
period  the  last  ligament  which  united  the  Church  and  the  State  was  sundered; 
in  Connecticut,  in  1816,  and  Massachusetts  in  1833.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  commercial  crises,  one  or  two  of  which  were  very  severe,  the  country 
has  enjoyed  great  temporal,  or  material  prosperity.  There  were  no  wars  that 
greatly  troubled  the  country.  There  were  a, few  Indian  wars  of  no  great  impor- 
tance; a war  of  a few  months  with  one  of  the  Barbary  powers,  and  one  with 
Mexico  of  some  two  years’  duration.  The  last  named  war,  although  it  produced 
some  excitement,  cannot  be  said  to  have  agitated  the  country  very  greatly,  be- 
cause the  scene  of  it  was  remote.  It  was  greatly  deplored  by  many  of  our  best 
people.  During  this  period  the  area  and  the  population  of  the  country  have 
greatly  increased.  In  the  year  1819  Florida  was  purchased  from  Spain.  This 
gave  57,750  square  miles  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  that  territory  received  a further  enlargement  of  325,500  square 
miles.  And  finally,  in  1848,  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  the  sum  of 
12,000,000  dollars,  and  other  considerations  (making  the  entire  sum  equivalent 
to  15,000,000  dollars,)  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  con- 
taining 526,075  square  miles.  By  this  accession  of  territory  the  area  of  the 
United  States  was  made  to  r6ach  the  extent  of  about  three  millions  and  a quar- 
ter of  square  miles;  of  which  not  one  half  is  in  the  occupancy  of  civilized  men, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  densely  settled.  The  population,  which  was  3.929.327  in 
1790;  5,305.925  in  1800;  7,239,814  in  1810;  was  9,638,131  in  1820;  12,866,920  in 
1830;  17,100,572  in  1840;  had  reached  23.225,000  in  1850.  At  the  end  of  each 
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of  the  six  decades  which  have  passed  since  1790  (and  there  was  no  census  of 
the  whole  country  taken  before  that  epoch)  the  increase  of  the  population  has 
been  ascertained.  In  the  first,  that  increase  was  1,376,598;  in  the  second, 
1,933,829;  in  the  third,  2,398,317;  in  the  fourth,  3,228,789;  in  the  fifth,  4,233,652; 
and  in  the  sixth,  6,124,428.  Even  at  the  ratio  of  the  last  decade,  the  increase 
of  the  next — from  1850  to  1860 — will  be  8,346,872;  and  that  of  the  decade  from 
1860  to  1870,  will  be  11,341,700.  This  calculation  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  Church’s 
responsibility,  and  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  that  country.  At  the  ratio  above 
stated,  the  population  will  be  50,712,999  in  the  year  1875,  and  far  more  than 
100,000,000  in  the  year  1900.  The  period  under  notice,  from  1815  to  1851,  was 
one  of  great  spiritual  as  well  as  material  progress.  During  that  time,  the  in-, 
crease  of  our  churches  and  means  of  religious  instruction  was  wonderfully  aug- 
mented. There  were  many  instances  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  the  era  of  the  formation,  or  of  the  principal  growth  of  our 
societies  for  spreading  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  for  increasing  the  staff  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  for  the  reforming  of  the  criminal 
— in  a word,  of  great  progress  in  all  that  concerns  the  moral  and  religious,  as 
well  as  the  material,  interests  of  the  nation.  The  immigration  from  foreign 
lands  increased  within  this  period,  from  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  per  an- 
num, up  to  315,000.  During  the  present  year,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  far  exceed 
400,000 — probably  come  but  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  half  a million  ! And  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  immigration  f.om  the  Old  World  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  advancing,  on  the  other,  the  tide  of  our  population  has  been  rolling  in 
immense  volume  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  even  now  spreading 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Since  1815  no  less  than  nine  States  have 
been  formed  in  that  great  central  region;  namely  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama;  besides  Florida, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Texas,  which  borders  on  the 
same  gulf;  and  California,  which  borders  on  the  Pacific.  Before  many  years 
pass  away,  several  new  States  will  be  organized  out  of  the  territories  of  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  The  entire  population  of  the 
States  and  territories  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  now  exceeds  ten  and  a 
half  millions;  in  1775  it  did  not  exceed  100,000;  and  was  not  half  a million  in 
the  year  1800.  These  figures  show  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  expanding  itself  over  the 
immense  central  and  western  regions.  In  proof  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
commerce  of  the  country  (including  the  fishing  and  whaling  vessels)  was,  in 
June,  1850,  3,681,469.  That  of  the  lakes  was  167,137  tons.  The  exports  were 
136,946,912  dollars,  and  the  imports  173,380,010  dollars.  The  number  of  steam- 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  was  estimated,  at  the  commencement  of  this  present 
year,  to  be  2,000,  and  their  tonnage  500,000;  and  it  is  calculated  that  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1852,  the  aggregate  length  of  railroads  will  be  10,618  miles,  built  at 
the  cost  of  about  350,000.000  dollars.  These  facts  may  be  taken  as  indices  of 
the  advance  of  the  United  States  in  what  concerns  its  material  interests.  In 
connexion  with  this  topic,  we  may  state  that  the  cause  of  education  has  made 
great  progress,  particularly  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Public  school 
systems  have  been  established' by  law,  securing  the  advantages  of  education  for 
all  classes  in  at  least  twelve  of  the  States  in  the  northern  and  north-western  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  subject  is  waking  up  much  interest  in  almost  all  the 
'others.  There  are  now  120  colleges  and  universities,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  direction  of  religious  men,  and  a solid  instruction  is  im- 
parted in  the  principles  of  a Protestant  Christianity.  There  are  thirteen  Homan 
Catholic  Colleges,  and  two  or  three  may  be  said  not  to  have  any  decided  religious 
character,  although  1 know  of  none  that  have  an  infidel  character.  In  the  year 
1801,  there  were  but  twenty-five  colleges  in  the  country.  There  are  thirty-seven 
medical  schools,  and  twelve  law  schools.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  new  and 
very  imperfectly  endowed;  but  many  of  the  old  ones  maybe  said  to  be  well 
established  and  supplied  with  efficient  teachers.  In  founding  these  institutions, 
the  State  Governments  have  usually  given  more  or  less  aid;  but  their  greatest 
assistance,  in  the  way’  of  endowments,  has  come  from  the  benevolence  of  indivi- 
duals. We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Progress  and  Present  State  of 
Religion  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  and  determined  by 
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statistical  inquiry.  On  this  subject  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  data 
which  are  desirable,  but  I think  1 shall  be  able  to  reach  a reasonable  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  The  oldest  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  Its  history  commences  with  the  planting  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1607.  For  a very  long  period  this  Church 
laboured  under  many  disadvantages.  One  of  these  has  been  alluded  to — the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  ministers  from  England,  where  all  had  to  be  consecrated. 
Another  and  very  serious  difficulty  arose  from  the  disputes  which  occurred  in 
relation  to  the  manner  of  their  support.  And,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
hinderances,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a large  number  of  the 
ministers  of  this  body  being  Englishmen,  felt  constrained,  by  their  views  of  duty, 
to  return  to  the  mother  country.  It  was  not  till  years  after  the  Revolution  that 
the  real  prosperity  of  this  Church  commenced.  From  the  most  authentic  ac- 
counts which  I have  been  able  to  find,  I think  that  there  w.ere  in  the  year  1800, 
320  Churches,  16,000  communicants,  260  ministers,  with  — bishops.  In  1819 
there  were  17  bishops,  about  500  churches,  and  25,000  members.  In  1850,  there 
were  28  bishops,  3 missionary  bishops,  1,504  ministers,  1,550  Churches,  and  about 
73,000  members.  During  the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  has,  therefore,  more  than  quintupled  its  clergy  and  Churches, 
and  nearly  quintupled  its  members.  The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  during  the  same  period  something  less  than  fourfold  and  a half,  it  being 
relatively,  at  the  epochs  of  1850  and  1800,  as  439  6-10th  to  100.  The  Congrega- 
tional branch  of  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ  may  be  taken  next;  for  though  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  may  have  had  some  preachers  on  the  ground  before 
1620,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  were  any  Churches  of  this  body  before  1624. 
The  increase  of  this  body  has  been  steady,  almost  from  the  first.  1 have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  were  its  statistics  in  the  year  1800.  But,  in  the  year 
1850,  there  were  1,971  Churches,  of  which  nearly  1,400  were  in  the  six  New 
England  States,  and  the  rest  in  the  other  States,  chiefly  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  The  number  of  ministers  was  1,687,  and  of  the  commu- 
nicants, or  members,  197,196.  In  this  statement  no  Churches  are  included  but 
those  which  are  now  called  Congregational  in  America.  The  Baptist  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  comes  next  in  older  of  time.  For  a long  time,  the  Baptist 
ministers  encountered  much  opposition,  owing  to  the  intolerance  which  prevailed 
both  north  and  south — an  intolerance  which  was  a vice  of  the  age.  They  often 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Virginia,  from  the  hands  of  the  civil  Government,  and 
they  were  banished  from  Massachusetts,  and  compelled  to  found  the  colony  ot 
Rhode  Island.  At  length,  however,  better  views  prevailed  in  both  portions  of 
the  country.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  they  never  experienced  opposi- 
tion, so  far  as  I know.  In  the  year  1791,  there  were  1,150  Churches,  891  minis- 
ters, 65,345  members.  In  1850,  what  are  called  the  “Regular,”  or  “Associated” 
Baptist  Churches  were  believed  to  be  10,441,  the  number  of  ordained  ministers 
6,049,  and  that  of  the  members  754,652.  If  we  add  to  these  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  (Sabbatarians,)  with  their  60  Churches,  46  ministers,  and  7,000  mem- 
bers; the  Free-will  Baptists  (who  are  Arminian  in  their  theological  views.) 
1,154  Churches,  823  ordained  ministers,  and  49,215  members;  the  Six  Principle 
Baptists,  and  one  or  two  other  small  branches,  who  have  about  200  Churches, 
100  ministers,  and  1 1,000  members;  and  the  “Disciples  of  Christ,”  or  “Refor- 
mers,” as  they  call  themselves — a large  body  embracing,  in  1850,  about  1,600 
Churches,  1,000  ministers,  and  127,000  members — who  have  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  which  have  been  considered  too 
speculative  and  cold,  and  not  sufficiently  operative  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart 
and  life;  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  13,455  Baptist  Churches,  8,018  ministers, 
and  948,867  members.  This  is  an  immense  increase  since  the  year  1791 — sixty 
years  ago.  In  the  year  1750,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  only  58  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  United  States;  and  in  the  year  1768, 
there  were  but  137.  It  appears  that  in  sixty  years  the  Baptist  Churches  have 
increased  tenfold,  their  ministers  ninefold,  and  their  members  more  than  thirteen- 
fold ! The  next  of  the  large  Christian  bodies  which  arose  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Presbyterian.  The  first  ministers  of  that  body  were  from  Scotland  and 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  were  joined  by  ministers  from  New  England,  who 
came  into  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where  Presbyterianism  first  gained  a 
foothold.  In  the  year  1705,  a presbytery,  consisting  of  seven  ministers,  was 
formed:  from  this  beginning  the  body  has  steadily  grown,  until  it  now  ranks 
among  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  land.  In  the  year  1800,  it  is  be- 
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lieved,  the  numoer  of  ministers  ol  what  is  now  called  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  about  300,  Churches  500,  and  communicants  40.000.  That  is,  at  all  events, 
as  exact  as  we  can  make  the  statement,  and  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  The 
two  great  branches  in  which  it  now  appears — for  a division  took  place  in  the 
year  1838 — stand  thus:  The  Old  School  General  Assembly  has  23  synods,  134 
presbyteries,  2,027  ministers,  618  licentiates  and  students,  2,675  Churches,  210,306 
members.  The  New  School  Assembly  has  21  synods,  104  presbyteries,  1,489 
ministers,  204  students  (in  theological  schools  only)  and  licentiates,  1,579 
Churches,  and  140,060  communicants.  Taken  together  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  name  44  synods,  238  presbyteries,  3,516  ministers,  822 
licentiates  and  students,  4,254  Churches,  and  350,366  communicants.  From  this 
it  appears  that  this  body  increased  nearly  twelvefold  so  far  as  the  ministry  is 
concerned,  eight  and  a half  fold  as  to  the  Churches,  and  nearly  ninefold  as  re- 
gards  the  members.  But  if  we  add  the  smaller  branches,  none  of  which  amounted 
to  much  in  the  year  1800,  and  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exist  at  all,  the  in- 
crease of  the  Presbyterian  body  becomes  still  more  striking.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had,  in  1850,  1 synod,  16 
presbyteries,  120  ministers,  214  churches,  and  18,000  communicants.  2.  The 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  with  4 synods,  20  presbyteries,  219 
ministers,  332  Churches,  and  26,340  members.  3.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  2 synods,  7 presbyteries,  about  80  ordained  ministers,  100  organized 
Churches,  and  12,000  communicants.  These  three  bodies  have  at  least  160  stu- 
dents and  licentiates.  4.  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  is  only  Dutch  in  name 
at  present,  for  the  English  is  used  in  all  their  pulpits,  and  spoken  by  all  their 
people.  This  body  had,  in  1784,  only  82  Churches,  and  30  ministers.  In  1850, 
it  had  a general  synod,  2 particular  synods,  24  classes  (or  presbyteries,)  293 
ministers,  292  Churches,  and  33.553  communicants.  It  had  also  32  students  in 
theology.  5.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  This  body  arose  in  1810, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  polity  it  is  Presbyterian,  with  the  addition  of  the 
itinerating  system  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  doctrine  it  holds  a sort  of  me- 
dium ground  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  It  has  a General  Assembly, 
12  synods,  45  presbyteries,  350  ministers,  480  Churches,  and  more  than  50,000 
members.  This  body  is  most  numerous  in  the  South-Western  and  Western 
States.  It  has  but  few  Churches  eastward  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  From 
this  it  appears  the  Presbyterian  family  of  Churches,  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage and  having  a British  origin,  except  the  Dutch  Reformed,  consists  of  4 
General  Assemblies,  65  synods,  360  presbyteries,  4,578  ministers,  1,014  students 
and  licentiates,  5,672  Churches,  and  490,259  communicants.  And  almost  all  this 
is  the  growth  of  50  years,  or  the  era  from  1800  to  1850.  During  that  period  the 
Presbyterian  Church  may  be  said  to  have  increased  nearly  elevenfold.  The  last,  in 
order  of  time,  of  the  larger  religious  bodies  that  arose  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1784  that  this  Church 
was  organized — under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Coke  and  Asbury. 
Up  to  that  time  those  who  followed  the  doctrines  and  measures  of  Mr.  Wesley 
remained  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  date  ol 
its  organization  the  new  body  had  83  ministers,  and  14,986  members.  In  the 
year  1800,  it  had  40,000  members.  Its  subsequent  increase  has  been  immense. 
It  now  spreads  over  all  the  country,  and  its  “conferences,”  “districts,”  “cir- 
cuits,” cover  the  whole  land.  Its  itinerating  system  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  extent  and  wants  of  so  vast  and  so  new  a held.  In  the  year  1844,  a division 
took  place  in  this  body,  occasioned  by  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  the  year  1850, 
the  Northern  branch,  called  the  “Methodist  Episcopal  Church,”'  had  4,004  minis- 
ters on  its  regular  service,  and  666,310  members.  The  “Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,”  had  1,642  ministers,  and  504,520  members;  making  in  all,  5,646 
regular  ministers,  or  those  on  the  circuit,  besides  a large  number  of  local  minis- 
ters, and  1,170,830  members.  There  are  several  small  Methodist  bodies.  1.  In 
the  year  1828  there  was  a secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on 
account  mainly  of  the  exclusion  of  the  lay  representatives  from  the  annual 
and  general  conferences;  and  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church  was  organized. 
This  body  had,  in  1850,  a general  conference,  22  annual  conferences,  1,200 

, and  62,000  communicants.  2.  There  is  what  is 
called  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  which  was  another  secession  on  the 
ground  of  slavery  and  the  episco|acy,  in  the  year  1842.  it  has  several  confer- 
ences, and  20,000  members.  3.  There  are  some  Primitive  Methodists  in  America, 
but  their  societies  are  neither  large  nor  numerous.  4.  There  is  a small  Christian 
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body  of  coloured  people  called  the  African  Methodist  Church,  which  has  about 
20  circuits,  30  preachers,  and  nearly  3,000  members.  And  5.  There  are  some 
20  Congregations  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists.  By  combining  all  the 
Churches  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  quite  6,000  regular 
preachers,  more  than  8,000  local  preachers,  and  more  than  a million  and  a quar- 
ter of  members!  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  membership  of  this  com- 
munion has  increased  much  more  than  six  times  as  fast  as  the  population  of  the 
country  has  done,  since  the  year  1784.  We  come  now  to  a group  of  Churches  of 
continental  origin,  and  which  still  employ  more  or  less  the  German  language. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  Churches  which  have  been  founded  by  emi- 
grants from  the  British  Isles,  and  which  speak  the  English  language,  and  employ 
it,  with  few  exceptions,  in  their  public  services.  These  exceptions  are  some 
Welsh  Churches — probably  not  short  of  100  in  all — which  are  mostly  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist,  or  Presbyterian;  a few  Gaelic  Churches,  that  are  Presbyterian; 
some  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Churches,  chiefly  Lutheran;  and  some  German 
Churches,  which  belong  to  the  Methodists,  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Bap- 
tist, &c.  WThilst  all  the  earlier  emigrants  from  other  parts  of  the  Continent — 
such  as  the  Dutch,  the  Huguenots,  the  Waldenses,  the  Swedes,  &c., — have  long 
since  lost  their  language,  and  become  merged  in  the  Anglo-American  population, 
those  from  Germany  being  much  more  numerous,  and  constantly  sustained  in  the 
use  of  their  maternal  tongue  by  the  never-ceasing  flow  of  the  immigration  from 
Germany,  have  retained,  in  many  places,  their  old  language,  and  employ  it  in 
their  religious  services.  1.  The  largest  of  these  bodies  is  the  Lutheran,  which, 
in  1850,  consisted  of  a general  synod,  19  district  synods,  663  ministers,  1,603 
congregations,  and  163,000  members.  The  increase  of  this  Church  since  the 
year  1800  has  been  very  great,  but  I have  no  means  of  measuring  it  in  a statis- 
tical manner.  Not  only  have  its  numbers  greatly  augmented,  but  there  has  been 
a great  resuscitation  of  true  piety  and  spiritual  life.  2.  The  next  German  com- 
munion, in  point  of  size  and  influence,  is  the  German  Reformed  Church.  This 
body,  like  the  Lutheran,  has  received  great  enlargement  in  the  United  States 
within  the  present  century,  though  both  existed  long  before  in  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  had  last  year  about  260  ministers,  600  con- 
gregations, and  70,000  communicants.  This  body  has  been  troubled  of  late 
years  by  some  speculations,  which  have  been  pronounced  to  be  kindred  to  those 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  but  it  contains  many  excellent  men,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers.  3.  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  This  denomination  arose  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  from  the  union  of  some  excellent  people  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Mennonist  Churches.  Their  first 
conference  was  held  in  the  year  1800.  They'  had  last  year  9 annual  conferences, 
4 bishops  or  superintendents,  250  itinerant  ministers,  350  local  preachers,  1.800 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship,  and  about  67,000  communicants.  Their 
doctrines  and  modes  of  worship  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  4.  The  Evangelical  Association,  founded  in  1800.  This 
is  another  sect  of  German  Methodists,  and  is  similar  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  doctrine  and  Church  polity.  It  has  2 bishops,  a general  conference,  4 
annual  conferences,  112  travelling  ministers,  200  local  preachers,  about  900 
places  of  preaching,  and  17,000  communicants.  5.  The  United  Brethren,  or 
“Moravian  Brethren, as  they  are  often  called.  They  have  several  settlements, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  1 bishop,  23  Churahes,  27  ministers,  and  3,000  commu- 
nicants. 6.  The  Evangelical  Church,  of  quite  recent  origin,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  They  have  a synod  of  some  25  or  30  Churches 
in  Missouri,  and  are  increasing.  7.  The  Mennonists,  a small  body,  who  are  often 
classed  with  the  Baptists;  but  they  rather  pour,  than  either  sprinkle  or  immerse. 
They  worship  chiefly  in  private  houses,  and  their  congregations,  estimated  at  400, 
are  small.  They  have  about  240  ministers.  They  can  hardly  have  more  than 
30,000  communicants.  8.  The  Tunkers,  or  Dunkers.  A small  sect  of  German 
Baptists  that  appeared  in  America  more  than  130  years  ago.  They  retain  some 
customs  which  are  quite  oriental  and  primitive,  such  as  washing  the  feet,  and 
giving  the  kiss  of  charity.  But  little  is  known  of  their  numbers,  as  they  publish 
no  statistics.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  as  many  as  250  preachers,  and  8,000 
or  10,000  members.  They  are  generally  farmers,  and  are  most  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  ' They  have  lately  had  a great  religious  meeting  in 
the  latter,  to  which  they  came  in  great  numbers,  and  from  afar,  in  their 
wagons.  They  are  a simple-hearted,  industrious,  quiet,  worthy  people.  9.  The 
Winebrennerians,  a growing  sect,  in  Pennsylvania  chiefly,  of  good  people,  founded 
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by  Mr.  Winebrenner,  of  Harrisburg,  in  that  State;  I know  not  their  numbers. 
10,  and  lastly,  there  is  a small  German  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church,  much  at- 
tached to  monastic  life,  but  of  their  statistics  I have  nothing  that  can  be  de- 
pended on.  They  are  not  believed  to  exceed  a few  hundred  in  number,  and 
their  ministers  may  be  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve.  It  appears  from  this  state- 
ment that  there  are  no  less  than  ten  German  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  America,  almost  all  of  them  offshoots  of  German  bodies  in  Europe,  and  that 
they  have  about  1,827  regular  ministers,  550  local  preachers,  5,356  congregations, 
many  of  which  are  very  small,  and  333,000  members.  It  only  remains  that  I 
speak  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  “meetings,”  or  congregations,  are  esti- 
mated at  about  500,  of  which  300  are  supposed  to  be  orthodox,  and  200 
“Hicksite,”  from  one  Elias  Hicks,  who  was  a celebrated  preacher  in  that  body 
some  twenty  years  since,  and  taught  doctrines  of  a very  deistical  character,, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  led  to  a complete  disruption  of  the  body.  Whilst  it 
is  not  doubted  that  there  are  many  excellent  and  truly  pious  people  in  the  ortho- 
dox portion  of  this  denomination,  it  is  thought  that  the  society  is  not  increasing, 
at  least,  not  perceptibly.  Many  of  the  Hicksite  branch,  especially  of  the  young 
people,  are  falling  into  infidelity,  in  which  some  will  probably  continue  to  wan- 
der; whilst  many,  it  is  believed,  will  ultimately  be  merged  in  the  other  Protes- 
tant Churches.  The  result  of  all  the  investigation  which  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  the  subject  is,  that  there  were  last  year  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which  may  be  termed  Evangelical — 
first,  23,614  ministers  (besides  the  “ local  preachers”  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  Methodist  Churches,  who  are  not  less  than  9,000  in  number;)  second,  58,304 
congregations  or  assemblies;  third,  3,292,322  communicants.  Given  in  a con- 
densed tabular  view,  they  stand  thus: — 


Denomination. 

Ministers. 

Congregations. 

Members  of 
Churches. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  . 

. 1,504 

1,550 

73,000 

Congregational  body, 

. 1.618 

1,971 

197.196 

Baptist  body, 

8,018 

13,455 

948.867 

Presbyterian  body,  .... 

4,578 

5,672 

490,257 

Methodist  body,  .... 

6,000 

30,000 

1.250.000 

German  Churches,  .... 

1,827 

5,346 

333,000 

Friends  or  Quakers,  .... 

. 

300 

Total,  .... 

. 23,614 

58,304 

3,292,322 

A few  remarks  are  needed  by  way  of  explanation:  1.  When  we  pronounce  all 
these  Churches  to  be  Evangelical,  we  do  not  affirm  that  they  are  equally  so. 
There  are  some  of  the  small  German  denominations,  about  which  we  are  not  so 
well  satisfied  as  we  could  wish  to  be,  and  there  may  be  two  or  three  others,  alii 
of  whose  members  are  not  as  sound  in  their  religious  belief  as  they  should  be.. 
What  we  affirm  is  that,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  not  only  are  their  symbols  of 
faith  orthodox,  but  that  the  ministers  and  people  hold  the  great  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation; such  as  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c., 
that  “repentance  towards  God,”  and  “faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”- are 
held  by  them  to  be  the  only  terms  of  salvation.  2.  Although  we  cannot  dbubt 
that  there  are  many  who  are  self-deceived — some  even  that  are- hypocrites, 
though  the  motives  for  a hypocritical  profession  of  religion,  since  no  special  ho- 
nour, or  temporal  advantage,  presents  itself,  cannot  be  considered  great— yet 
taken  as  a body,  the  members  of  our  Churches  give  as  credible  evidence  ©f  being 
Christians  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  With  all  their  deficiencies,  they 
will  compare  well,  I think,  in  point  of  intelligence,  proper  walk  and  conversation, 
liberality  and  zeal,  with  an  equal  number  taken  in  the  same  way  in  ajiy  other 
country.  Almost  all  our  churches  endeavour  to  maintain  discipline  among  their 
people,  and  require  a good  “reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.”  Still  we  mur^t 
acknowledge  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  Churches.  But  where  is  this  not  the  case  I 3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  number  of  those  who  are  preaching  the  Gospel.  We  have  given 
the  number  reported,  on  the  best  authority  that  we  can  find  in  ea<ch  religious- 
body.  And  although  it  is  certain  that  a considerable  deduction  should  be  made 
from  the  numbers  given,  for  superannuated  ministers,  professors  and  teachers, 
missionaries,  &c.,  yet  all  this  is  far  more  than  made  up  in  the  great  number  of 
licet  tiates,  or  young  ministers,  who  are  not  settled,  many  not  having  finished 
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their  theological  studies — of  whom  there  are  not  less  than  two  or  three  thousand. 
Besides  all  this,  there  are  at  least  9,000  local  preachers  in  the  several  Methodist 
Churches,  all  of  whom  do  less  or  more  in  the  way  of  preaching  and  holding 
meetings  for  prayer,  conducting  Bible-classes,  superintending  Sabbath-schools, 
&c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  various  forms  of  pastoral  labour.  This  would  make  the 
number  of  Evangelical  preachers  more  than  32,000.  4.  There  has  been  no  por- 
tion of  this  investigation  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  that  relating  to  the 
number  of  individual  Churches.  I have  found  it  to  be  impossible  to  attain  entire 
accuracy.  The  number  given  is  rather  that  of  the  congregations  or  assemblies. 
Large  as  it  is,  it  is  certainly  much  under  the  mark.  The  several  branches  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  also  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  have  their  cir- 
cuits, each  comprehending,  for  the  most  part,  several  places  of  worship.  They 
may  be  church-edifices,  school-houses,  court-houses,  or  private  houses.  If  all  the 
places  where  the  Gospel  is  occasionally  preached  by  pastors  and  others,  but 
where  there  is  no  Church  organized — because  not  necessary — were  to  be  added 
to  those  in  which  a Church  or  body  of  believers  is  organized,  the  entire  number 
of  places  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  would,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand.  5.  There  are  various  ways  of  measuring  the  progress 
of  religion  in  a country.  One  of  these  is  statistical,  and  this  we  may  legitimately 
apply,  at  this  point,  to  the  country  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  entire  precision  the  number  of  Evangelical  ministers,  Churches, 
and  communicants  in  the  United  States  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  number  for  the  year  1800  with  strict 
accuracy;  but  we  can  ascertain  enough,  and  I have  already  given  the  data,  to 
show  that  while  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  something  less 
than  fourfold  and  a half,  from  1800  to  1850,  the  number  of  Evangelical  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  Churches,  and  members  of  the  Churches,  has  increased  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  tenfold  ! As  to  other  modes  of  measuring  the  advance  of  the  truth 
in  the  United  States  I shall  speak  of  them  presently.  Let  us  next  speak  of  the 
Resources  of  the  Gospel  for  Self-sustentation  in  the  United  States.  The  general 
Government  pays  the  salaries  of  two  chaplains  every  session  of  Congress  for 
opening  each  house  daily  with  prayer,  and  tor  preaching  to  that  body  on  the  Sab- 
bath; it  also  pays  the  salaries  of  ten  chaplains  in  the  navy,  and  fifteen  in  the 
army.  It  helps  to  civilize  and  Christianize  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  by  paying 
annuities  to  missionary  societies  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  a knowledge 
of  the  mechanic  arts  among  them.  This  it  does  according  to  treaties  made 
wdth  those  tribes.  Besides  this,  it  does  nothing.  Several  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments pay  the  salaries  of  chaplains  to  their  prisons,  and  a very  few  pay  the 
ministers  who  open  the  daily  session  of  their  legislative  bodies  with  prayer. 
This  is  all  that  the  State  does  with  us,  or  has  done,  for  many  years,  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship.  This  duty,  therefore,  devolves  upon  the  people;  and 
after  an  experiment  which  may  well  be  pronounced  to  be  sufficient,  the  senti- 
ment is  universal  with  us,  that  we  would  on  no  account  have  this  task  placed  in 
other  hands.  Let  a few  facts  confirm  our  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  Gospel  rather,  under  God’s  blessing,  for  this  work.  First. 
After  the  most  careful  inquiry  which  I have  been  able  to  make,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  our  congregations  paid,  last  year,  to  their  ministers,  in  the 
shape  of  salaries,  parsonages,  or  glebes,  and  other  perquisites,  at  least  7,670,150 
dollars.  Second.  There  is,  probably,  nothing  that  tries  the  voluntary  principle 
with  us  more  effectually  than  the  building  of  churches  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  country.  Last  year  the  population  increased  nearly,  if  not  quite,  800,000 
souls.  This  would  require  the  building  of  churches  to  accommodate  at  least 
400,000  persons;  for  room  is  not  needed  for  more  than  half  the  population  in 
places  of  worship,  in  any  country.  Dr.  Chalmers  once  told  the  writer  that  he 
should  not  think  any  country  adequately  supplied  with  church  accommodation, 
if  it  had  not  sufficient  room  in  its  places  of  worship  for  one-third  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 1 think  that  I cannot  be  mistaken  in  my  estimate,  that  more  than  one 
thousand  edifices  were  erected  last  year  in  the  United  States,  by  all  the  bodies 
of  Christians,  Protestants  and  Romanists,  Evangelical  and  non-Evangelical.  In- 
deed the  Evangelical  denominations  alone  certainly  built  950.  And  although 
some  of  these  were  erected  to  replace  old  ones,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  rest  quite  came  up  to,  and  even  exceeded,  Dr.  Chalmers  demand.  It 
must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  very  many  places  (especially  in  the  newer 
districts.)  religious  worship  is  kept  up,  for  a time  at  least,  in  school-houses,  court- 
houses, and  private  houses.  The  cost  of  the  church  edifices  built  by  the  Evan- 
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gelical  Churches,  including  the  entire  of  the  expenses  for  the  materiel  of  public 
worship,  such  as  fuel,  light,  sexton’s  wages,  &c.,  &c.,  must  have  been  great ; for 
although  such  houses  can  be  built  with  us  in  the  interior  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, for  1,000  dollars,  500  dollars,  and  even  less,  yet  in  the  large  towns  they 
often  cost  three,  four,  five,  or  more  thousand ; whilst  in  the  large  cities  they  often 
cost  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  even  more.  We  may  fairly  put  this  item  of  annual  expenditure  at  the  sum 
of  3,000,000  dollars.  Third.  Large  sums  are  raised  every  year  to  build  and 
endow  colleges,  of  which  there  are  now  120;  aH  of  them  under  Protestant  influ- 
ence, save  thirteen,  (the  Baptists  have  thirteen,  Episcopalians  ten,  the  Methodists 
thirteen,  Roman  Catholics  thirteen,  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
seventy-one.)  and  theological  seminaries,  of  which  there  are  forty-two  Protestant 
ones,  with  120  professors,  and  1,537  students.  But  I can  make  nothing  more  than 
a conjecture  as  to  the  amount.  It  may  be  put  down  at  200,000  dollars. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 


BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 


Founded. 

No.  of 

Bibles  & Test’s 

Last  year. 

Receipts. 

Amer.  Bible  Soc.,  . 

1816 

from  beginning. 
6,980.535 

633,395 

dol.  c. 

284.614  0 

Amer.  and  For.  Bible  Soc., 

1837 

794,398 



41.625  0 

Amer.  Bible  Union, 

1850 

— 

— 

13,300  0 

Amer.  Tract  Society, 

TRACT  SOCIETY. 

‘ No.  of  No.  of  pp.  from 

Pub’s.  beginning. 

1824  1,528  2,483,793,562 

308,266  0 

HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

No.  of 
Miss. 

Amer.  H.  Miss.  Soc.,  . 1826  1,032 

Places  of  wor- 
ship supplied. 
1,575 

157,160  0 

Presb.  Brd.  of  Dom.  Miss  , 

— 

570 

1,461 

79.049  0 

Protestant  Episcopal, 

— 

96 



30,657  0 

Methodist,  (North,) 

— 

464 

437 

58,070  0 

Methodist,  (South,) 

— 

273 



60.871  0 

Baptist  H.  Miss.  Society, 

— 

118 



30,369  0 

Baptist  Board  of  Dom.  Miss. 
(South,) 

50 

10,692  0 

Evan.  Luth.  H.  M.  Society, 

1845 

22 

- 

697  0 

Free-Will  Baptists, 

— 

50 

— 

5,525  0 

Amer.  S.  S.  Union,  . 

SUNDAY- 

1824 

■SCHOOL  SOCIETIES 
No  of 
Pubs.  Schls. 

2,000  

Scholars. 

157,000 

259.915  0 

Methodist  Episcopal, 

— 

1,885  7,334 

400,000 

*5,150  0 

Protestant, 

1826 

300  

- 

Massachusetts,  more  than 

. 

3,000  

— 

25,732  0 

EDUCATION  SOCIETIES. 

American  Education  Society,  founded  1816. — 43G  young  men  received 

aid  in  1849-50,  . • 30,181  53 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education — 

6 Colleges,  aided, 44,663  31 

Board  of  Education  of  Presbyterian  Church — 373  young  men,  &c., 


100  parochial  schools, 

32  academies, 

J D 1 1 

11  colleges  (7  assisted;) 

35,975  00 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

Miss. 

Asst. 

Stnt. 

Com. 

Scholars. 

Amer.  Board  C.  F.  M., 

157 

360 

134 

25,875 

22,824 

251.339  35 

Amer.  Baptist  Union, 

56 

250 

155 

12,500 

2,772 

87.537  20 

Presb.  Board  of  Miss., 

55 

43 

28 

282 

1,709 

126,075  40 

Episcopal,  . 

10 

9 

8 

96 

656 

36,114  11 

From  donations  only. 
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Miss. 

Asst. 

Stat. 

Com. 

Scholars. 

Methodist  Mis  sions,  . 

34 

several 

8 

1,611 

— 

38,193 

14 

Amer.  Miss.  Associat., 

12 

31 

10 

380 

— 

26,849 

66 

Lutheran  Missions,  . 

5 



2 

__ 

263 

4,230 

42 

Assoc.  Presb.  Church, 

5 



2 

— 



3,182 

32 

M.  E.  Church  (South,) 

5 

— 

2 

— 

— 

6,000 

00 

Baptist  Church, 

12 

24 

12 

— 

320 

28,697 

70 

Baptist  Free  Mission, 

2 

5 

2 

— 

— 

6,571 

81 

Free-Will  Baptists,  . 

3 

7 

2 

— 

130 

4,433 

05 

Seventh  Day, 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1,200 

00 

Amer.  & For.  Ch.  Un., 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45,942 

64 

40.744  28,674  2,128,939  45 

or  £439,863  10s. 

The  receipts  of  these  religious  societies  last  year  amounted  to  2,198,939  dollars, 
or  439,863/.  There  are  some  of  them  that  deserve  a passing  remark  or  two,  as 
showing  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly-increasing  and 
widely-spreading  population.  1.  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  sup- 
ported by  Congregational  Churches  and  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  em- 
ployed 1,032  missionaries  in  the  home  field;  the  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
through  their  Board,  570;  the  Baptists,  168;  the  Episcopalians,  96;  the  Metho- 
dists, 737 ; in  all,  2,603,  at  the  cost  of  426,868  dollars.  2.  The  American  Bible 
Society  distributed  633,395  Bibles  and  Testaments;  that  Society  and  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  circulated  7,774,933  since  the  commencement  of 
their  operations.  3.  The  American  Tract  Society  circulated  last  year  269,984,615 
pages  of  tracts,  886,662  volumes,  and  employed  508  colporteurs  during  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  year,  who  visited  428,000  families,  of  whom  44.800  were  Roman 
Catholic.  Its  monthly  paper,  the  Messenger , has  a circulation  of  200,000  in  Eng- 
lish, and  10,000  in  German.  4.  The  American  Education  Society  and  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly’s  Board,  supported,  last  year,  809  young  men,  wTho  w’ere  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  5.  The  American  Sunday-School  Union  has  issued  2,000  dif- 
ferent publications,  mostly  books  for  Sunday-school  libraries;  the  Methodist 
Sunday-School,  1,885 ; the  Massachusetts  Sunday-School  Union,  3,000;  and  the 
Episcopal,  300.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  not  far  from  3,000,000  of 
children,  youth,  and  adults,  in  Sunday-schools  in  the  United  States,  taught  by 
300,000  teachers;  among  whom  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  best  of  our  young 
people,  and  even  members  of  Congress  and  of  our  State  Legislatures,  judges, 
lawyers,  mayors  of  our  cities  and  other  magistrates,  and  of  our  “honourable 
women”  not  a few.  6.  The  several  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  and  Boards 
sustained  in  the  foreign  field  358  missionaries,  729  assistant  missionaries  at  366 
stations,  and  have  40,744  communicants  in  their  Churches,  and  28,674  pupils  in 
their  schools.  In  this  notice  of  the  receipts  of  religious  societies  we  have  not 
included  those  of  the  Colonization  Societies,  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  and  several 
others  of  that  class.  It  results  from  this  statement, that  the  sum  of  12,999,139 
dollars,  or  2,599,827/.  was  contributed  in  the  year  1850, by  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  at  home,  and  its  propagation 
abroad.  The  sum  that  was  expended  abroad  was  about  675,000  dollars,  or 
135,000/.  If  we  add  the  amount  contributed  hy  the  non-Evangelical  bodies  for 
the  support  of  their  Churches,  &c.,  the  entire  amount  will  not  fall  short  of 
15.000,000  dollars,  or  more  than  3,000,000/.  All  this  is  given  voluntarily  for  the 
promotion  of  religion.  It  is  really  a privilege  and  blessing  to  those  who  give 
this  sum  to  be  permitted  to  do  it.  The  non-Evangelical  bodiesare  the  following : 
— 1.  The  Roman  Catholics.  This  body  had  in  1850,  4 archbishops,  30  bishops, 
l,073Churches,  1,081  priests,  and  a population  of  1,500,000 ; according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Almanac.  2.  The  Unitarians,  chiefly  in  New  England.  They  count  about 
300  Churches,  250  ministers,  and  30,000  members.  There  are  two  partiesamong 
them : the  serious  and  inquiring  portion,  who  have  still  a deep  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures;  and  the  party  of  progress,  rationalistic,  pantheistic,  transcendental — 
headed  by  Theodore  Parker,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  men  of  like  views. 
.Among  the  former  there  are  many  worthy  and  excellent  men.  3.  Christians,  or 
CAm/-ians,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  They  were  at  the  outset  a warm- 
hearted, zealous,  rather  fanatical  sect,  which  arose  at  various  points  almost 
simultaneously,  some  forty  years  ago  and  more.  These  deny  the  Trinity,  but 
hold  to  salvation  by  Christ,  “by  whose  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection,”  they 
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say,  “a  way  has  been  provided  by  which  sinners  may  obtain  salvation.”  They 
report  1,500  Churches,  as  many  ministers,  and  150,000  members.  4.  Universal- 
ists.  This  is  a sect  of  English  origin.  Its  first  apostles  and  propagators  were 
Murray  and  Winchester.  They  were  serious  men,  and  held  the  doctrine  of 
Restoration.  At  present  there  are  very  few  among  them  who  believe  in  any 
future  punishment.  They  have  540  preachers,  550  Churches,  and  875  societies. 
5.  Swedenborgians.  Of  this  well-known  sect  there  are  about  40  small  Churches, 
35  ministers,  and  10,000  people.  6.  There  are  some  German  Lutheran  Churches 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  parts,  that  are  Socinian,  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  their  number.  A portion  of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  must 
be  placed  in  this  same  category.  Of  all  these  non-Evangelical  bodies,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Unitarians  are  alone  of  much  account.  The  former  have 
their  perfect  organization  and  consummate  tact;  the  latter  their  cultivated  intel- 
lect, minds,  and  taste.  The  Christians  and  Universalists  have  no  elements  of 
cohesion  and  life,  and  these  cannot  resist  long  when  the  truth  makes  a vigorous 
onset.  None  of  these  systems  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  soul.  Unitarianism  is 
scarcely  maintaining  its  ground  at  present;  or  if  it  increases,  it  is  doing  so  at  a 
slower  rate  relatively  than  the  orthodox  denominations. 

IfUmantsm. 

KIRWAN  IN  IRELAND. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  gives  the  following  report  of  some 
remarks  of  Dr.  Murray,  at  a meeting  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly.  He  has  been 
following  in  the  track  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  “taking  notes,”  and  doubtless  we 
shall  hear  from  him  when  he  returns. 

DR.  MURRAY  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Dr.  Murray  could  not  help  contrasting  our  “ Far  West”  with  the  “Far  West” 
of  America  ; ours  being  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles,  and 
that  of  America  five  or  six  thousand.  “ The  far  West,”  said  he,  “ when  the  As- 
sembly could,  in  twenty-four  hours,  transfer  its  sittings  to  the  remotest  point  of  it! 
Why,  I wonder  that  some  of  the  ladies  who  feel  an  interest  in  your  missions  do 
not  start  on  a Saturday,  look  at  the  Connaught  missions  in  the  Far  West,  and 
return  to  their  domestic  duties  on  the  Monday  ; and  that  a dozen  of  your  students 
do  not  set  out  to  Connaught  when  they  have  finished  their  studies  on  a Friday,  and 
return  from  the  Far  West  to  resume  their  exertions  on  Monday.”  The  Doctor 
then  spoke  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  missionaries  employed  by  his  Assembly  in 
America ; and  urged  his  Irish  brethren  to  increase  the  number,  so  as  to  be  in  some 
degree  adequate  to  the  wants  of  Ireland.  Many  ministers,  he  6aid,  come  to 
America ; and  we  are  glad  to  see  them.  But  why  leave  such  a field  at  home  ? 
God,  in  his  providence,  has  placed  a most  interesting  field  just  at  your  own  door; 
he  has  given  to  you  millions  of  poor  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  ; and  I can  say  of 
these  Irishmen,  judging  by  the  experience  I have  had  of  them  in  my  own  country, 
that  when  they  are  converted  and  brought  to  the  love  of  the  truth;  when  they  have 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts;  they  may  not  reason  very  well,  they 
may  not  be  the  most  accomplished,  but  they  will,  with  rninds  and  hearts  actuated 
with  love,  make  some  of  the  finest  and  best  missionaries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
God,  in  his  providence,  is  causing  many  to  come  over  from  the  hills  and  wilds  of 
Connaught  to  the  Far  West  of  our  country:  there  is  a call  for  you  to  instruct  these 
men  before  they  go;  to  make  these  men  free  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 
and  so  to  disappoint  the  efforts  of  the  priests  to  keep  them  in  the  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  sin.” 

WOMAN-WHIPPING  PRIESTS. 

Some  of  the  speakers,  in  giving  details  of  the  opposition  of  the  Connaught  priests 
to  the  schools,  had  mentioned  the  case  of  priests  whipping  boys  and  girls  for  going 
to  the  schools,  and  their  mothers  for  letting  them.  “If,”  said  Doctor  Murray, 
“ priests  were  to  do  such  a thing  in  my  country,  I should  like  just  to  know  the 
history  of  that  priest,  one  week  after  he  had  laid  the  whip  on  the  back  of  either 
mother  or  child.  I am  amazed  that  such  vagabonds  are  permitted  to  live  in  Ire- 
land. I am  perfectly  amazed  that  there  should  not  be  found  a band  of  Irishmen, 
every  man  with  a whip  in  his  hand,  to  flagellate  the  rascals  round  the  land.  Why, 
6ir,  ifin  our  country,  a priest  were  to  whip  a woman  or  a child,  the  women  would 
take  their  broomsticks  and  chase  him  from  among  them.”  Dr.  Murray  then  gave 
an  example  of  the  way  they  do  such  things  in  America. 
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DR.  MURRAY  IN  ROME. 

Dr.  Murray  said  he  had  just  come  from  Rome;  and  he  told  them  some  very 
striking  facts,  partly  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  “model  Romanism”  is  con- 
ducted, as  to  liberty,  religion  and  morality.  He  told  a fact  to  show  how,  in  the 
Papal  States,  the  property  of  a man  becomes  the  property  of  the  priests.  A man 
in  Rome  had  married  a Spanish  lady;  he  had  a large  family  by  her.  By  his  will 
he  left  all  his  property  to  his  wife  and  children.  But.,  though  during  life  he  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  priests,  he  sent  for  one  just  before  his  death,  to  “fix” 
him  for  his  journey  into  the  next  world.  The  priest  confessed  him,  anointed  him, 
gave  him  the  wafer,  and  the  man  died,  leaving  his  property  settled  by  his  will  as 
above  stated.  A few  days  after  the  burial,  the  priest  who  had  “fixed”  him  went 
to  an  ecclesiastical  court,  said  the  victim  had  committed  a great  sin,  and  that  he 
wished  a distribution  of  his  property  different  from  that  he  had  made  by  will ; and 
the  entire  property  of  that  man,  on  the  oath  of  that  priest,  was  swept  from  his 
family  into  the  coffers  of  the  church.  This  is  what  they  do  in  the  Papal  States. 

ROMAN  LIBERTY. 

“ During  all  the  time  I was  in  Rome,”  says  Dr.  M.,  “I  did  not  see  a single  news- 
paper except  those  that  came  from  England.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
known  there  ; and  the  liberty  of  speech  just  as  little.  I saw  there  a placard  about 
Pietro  Ersoli — a man  thirty-five  years  of  age — a merchant  of  good  character,  and 
with  a large  family,  who  had  been  brought  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  and  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  twenty  years.  For  what  do  you  think  he  was  condemned  1 
For  stepping  into  a coffee-room,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  a man  who  was 
smoking  not  to  use  cigars ! But  why  punish  him  so  severely  for  bidding  a man  not 
to  smoke  cigars'!  Because  the  church  gets  a revenue  from  tobacco.  The  conduct 
of  this  man  was  represented  as  an  interference  with  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
and  because  he  had  asked  a man  not  to  smoke  a cigar,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  twenty  years.  Such  is  political  liberty  under  priestly  rule.” 

MORALITY  AND  RELIGION  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN  HEAD. 

It  would  seem  that  even  attachment  to  the  ceremonial  of  their  religion  is  gone  in 
Rome.  “There  is  neither  morality  nor  religion  in  Rome,”  says  Dr.  M.  “I  went 
into  the  Pantheon,  of  which  you  have  all  heard,  and  the  figure  of  which  must  be 
before  all  your  eyes.  It  is  a building,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  during  the 
reign  of  Paganism.  It  is  the  temple  where  all  the  heathen  gods  were  worshipped; 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  temple  of  Popish  idolatry.  It  is  a circular  building, 
and  here  and  there,  and  all  around,  are  altars,  at  which  mass  is  said  probably  once 
a day;  one  priest  at  this  altar,  another  at  another.  1 was  at  that  temple  looking 
round  me,  when  I perceived  a dirty-looking  priest,  and  a dirty-looking  lad — whose 
head  seemed  as  if  it  had  not  been  combed  for  a week — waiting  upon  him  at  an  altar, 
and  giving  out  the  responses.  That  priest,  that  lad,  myself,  and  my  valet  de place, 
were  the  only  persons  present  at  the  ceremony. 

I was  in  St.  Peter’s  in  the  morning  when  mass  was  said.  St.  Peter’s,  which  is 
the  most  magnificent  building  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
arts,  not  to  God.  When  one  sees  it, he  cannot  expect  to  see  any  thing  like  it  again; 
just  as  when  one  sees  Mont  Blanc,  you  do  not  want  to  see  any  other  mountain. 
In  that  magnificent  building,  capable  of  holding  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand, 
there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  present  at  mass.  I have  no  doubt  one  half 
were  strangers  ; and  among  all  present  I do  not  believe  there  were  ten  Romans. 
I went  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  gorgeous  beyond  description.  I went  in  at 
all  hours  of  the  day ; I may  say,  at  all  hours  of  the  night;  as  both  day  and  night  I 
went  to  see  what  I could  see,  and  hear  what  1 could  hear;  and  I am  here  able  to 
say  that  1 never  saw  an  individual  man  or  woman,  who  wore  a decent  garb,  attend- 
ing at  the  confessionals.  I never  saw  a solitary  woman  bow  the  knee  at  the  con- 
fessional, except  a beggar  woman.  I never  saw  a solitary  man  go  on  his  knee  to 
receive  the  wafer,  except  a pauper.  Men  and  women  of  character  and  rank  keep 
away  from  these  churches ; and  the  churches  themselves  are  given  up  to  boys  and 
beggars.  It  is  amazing  in  the  magnificent  St.  Peter’s,  to  see  boys  in  rags  playing 
hide  and  seek;  and  beggars  standing  here  and  there  saying,  ‘Give  me  a penny.’ 
Go  where  you  will,  you  see  nothing  like  devotion  ; you  hear  nothing  like  preaching.” 

Dr.  Murray  gave  much  striking  description  of  the  aspects  under  which  religion 
shows  itself,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  Naples,  and  all  over  Italy  ; adding  after  each, 
“And  such  would  Ireland  be  if  Protestantism  were  banished.”  But  he  added,  “I 
dare  not  describe  the  immorality  of  the  priests  and  people.” 
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EXTRACT  OF  A LETTER  FROM  REV.  J.  S.  WOODSIDE. 

“Mission  Retreat,”  Landour,  June  20th,  1851. 

Mr  very  Dear  Christian  Brother, — Your  very  welcome  and 
most  interesting  letter  of  May  7th  reached  me  last  week.  I need  not 
say  we  all  entered  into  your  feelings,  and  could  have  wished  to  be  with 
you  on  those  hallowed  seasons  you  so  graphically  allude  to.  God  has 
a great  work  to  do  in  India,  and  I believe  He  will  never  leave  her 
without  an  advocate  till  advocacy  be  no  longer  necessary.  1 will  not 
stop  to  remark  further  on  the  letter,  but  proceed  at  once  to  write  you 
what  is  to  me  a serious  and  important  letter.  1st.  As  to  myself. 
You  see  I write  from  the  hills,  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  I have 
again  been  ill.  Yes,  indeed,  I have  been  ill.  I write  to-day  as  one 
rising  from  the  dead;  and  when  I think  of  what  transpired  since  I 
penned  my  last  note  to  you,  I wonder  that  I am  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  Since  last  summer,  I have  never  recovered.  My  spleen  is 
very  much  enlarged,  and  though  I used  such  efforts  as  the  Dr.  thought 
proper  to  reduce  it  during  the  last  cold  weather,  yet  it  continued  to 
increase.  I posted  my  last  to  you  and  Mr.  Wylie  on  the  very  date  of 
yours  to  me,  May  7th.  May  8th,  I became  ill  of  my  old  fever.  The 
9th  I was  a little  better;  but  on  that  night  I again  became  very  ill.  I 
suffered  such  as  I never  suffered  before.  The  pain  in  the  spleen  and 
liver  was  most  excruciating.  At  nine  o’clock  on  the  10th,  the  Doctor 
came  to  see  me,  and  ordered  fifty  leeches  on  the  spleen  and  liver. 
About  noon  the  leeches  were  applied,  and  I received  relief.  About 
thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  me.  This,  under  God,  saved 
my  life.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Doctor  told  me  that  conges- 
tion of  both  these  organs  had  taken  place  to  a great  extent,  and  he  had 
felt  very  much  alarmed  for  my  life.  It  is  most  likely  I should  not 
have  lived  another  day  had  the  remedy  not  been  applied  in  time.  I 
continued  in  a low,  sinking  state  for  three  or  four  days,  till  we  got 
ready  to  move  up  here.  During  the  journey  of  sixteen  hours,  I suf- 
fered from  diarrhoea,  so  that  when  I reached  “Rajpore,”  (the  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hills.)  I was  very  much  exhausted.  We  were  obliged 
to  stay  all  day  at  the  hotel  in  Rajpore.  There  my  fever  continued  un- 
abated. I could  not  get  cooled,  though  Mrs.  W.  kept  constantly 
bathing  my  temples,  hands,  arms,  &c.,  with  cold  water.  About  three 
o’clock,  p.  m.,  I caused  the  servants  to  bring  a tub  of  cold  water  and 
bathe  my  feet  and  legs  very  quickly,  as  this  had  before  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  fever.  But  I was  now  too  weak.  I fell  into  a “ collapse,” 
in  which  1 lay  for  nearly  two  hours  as  insensible  to  pain  or  feeling  in 
the  body  as  a stone.  Yet,  what  was  most  astonishing,  my  mind  never 
was  more  active;  indeed,  it  was  almost  superna/urally  so.  You  might 
have  cut  off  my  hand,  and  I should  not  have  felt  it.  Yet  I gave  all 
the  directions  about  applying  remedies,  &c.,  with  as  much  coolness  as 
I ever  possessed.  I did  not  breathe  to  my  dear  wife  my  apprehensions, 
though  I thought  that  every  breath  would  be  my  last.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  stimulants,  the  circulation  was  at  last  restored.  And  I am 
here  to-day  to  praise  God  for  his  goodness  in  bearing  with  me  a little 
longer.  I could  not  describe  to  you  the  feeling  I enjoyed  during  those 
hours,  the  most  awful  of  my  life.  They  remind  me  of  what  I have 
heard  of  those  under  mesmeric  influence.  I shall  never  forget  them; 
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and  I trust  I may,  by  God’s  Spirit,  be  enabled  to  cherish  them  as  a me- 
mento of  the  epoch  of  my  life.  The  following  morning,  I was  carried 
to  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  They  could  scarcely 
believe  that  in  one  week  I could  be  so  much  reduced.  I lingered  for 
a few  days,  when,  I am  thankful  to  say,  I became  completely  restored, 
and  am  now  enjoying  as  good  health  as  I could  wish  for.  The  bleed- 
ing has,  I think,  been  very  beneficial  to  my  disease.  The  liver,  I 
think,  is  not  now  affected;  at  least,  I do  not  suffer  from  it.  The  spleen, 
too,  is  very  much  reduced,  and  I cherish  the  hope  that  I may  be  able 
to  return  to  Saharanpur  in  November,  though  medical  men  say  I ought 
to  remain  here  during  the  winter.  I must  here  state  that  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  of  my  being  finally  cured  of  this  disease.  Hundreds 
who  have  been  equally  ill,  are  now  living  and  well  in  this  country. 

I believe  India  is  my  field  of  labour.  I love  it.  I shall  not  soon 
desert  it.  I would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  I would  not  go  home 
under  any  circumstances.  Should  I be  completely  disabled  from  all 
usefulness,  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  hold  out;  but  at  present  I 
only  labour  under  a disease  that  will  yield  in  time  to  a good  climate. 
This  is  now  the  rainy  season,  and  is  therefore  not  so  good  for  my  dis- 
ease; but  after  two  months,  when  the  rains  clear  away,  every  day  will 
tell  on  it.  It  is  my  intention  to  take  a trip  into  the  snowy  regions, 
where  the  climate  is  so  very  good,  and  I hope  to  return  quite  reno- 
vated. 

2d.  I write  from  the  “Mission  Retreat”  at  Landour.  What  does 
that  mean  ? I will  tell  you.  When  your  kind  letter  came,  letting  us 
know  what  was  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  of  getting  us  a house  here, 
we  determined  we  would  look  out  for  the  first  bargain  we  could  get. 
There  was  an  estate  advertised  to  be  sold  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  we 
waited  with  anxiety  to  see  whether  or  not  Providence  would  let  us 
have  it.  The  day  came,  and  Mr.  Campbell  and  I went  to  the  “sale” 
with  very  little  hope  of  being  the  purchasers;  but  the  whole  was 
knocked  down  to  my  bid,  (Mr.  C.  made  me  do  all  the  bidding,)  for 
4,225  rupees,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $2,112.  This,  you  will  say,  is  a 
large  sum;  but  wait  a little  till  you  hear  me  out  before  you  judge. 
This  property  cost  15,000  rupees  as  it  now  stands.  The  former  owner, 
I believe,  is  not  now  living.  He  was  heavily  involved  with  the 
“ North  West  Bank.  ” The  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  “ Bank  ” 
under  a mortgage  for  17,000  rupees,  and  on  Monday  last  the  Bank  sold 
it  by  public  auction,  and  our  mission  became  possessed  of  a most  valu- 
able estate  for  much  less  than  one-hhlf  its  present  ivorlh.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  in  Providence  that  your  remittance  should  be  on  its  way 
to  pay  the  first  instalment,  or  the  one-half  of  the  purchase  money. 
The  other  half  is  to  be  paid  six  months  hence.  Now,  I hope  the 
Church  will  have  contributed  at  least  a part  of  it.  Should  there  be 
any  deficiency,  which  I fear  there  will,  we  shall  borrow  from  a friend 
of  our  mission  what  will  pay  the  balance  till  it  can  be  made  up.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  loan,  and  I have  thought 
it  good  to  make  the  following  proposal  to  you: — If  you  will  lend  us 
what  will  pay  the  balance,  we  will  give  you  a mortgage  on  the  estate, 
and  pay  you  six  per  cent,  till  we  pay  you  the  sum  total  back  again. 
We  expect  that  the  estate  will,  in  a very  few  years,  clear  itself.  And 
I hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  so  much  clear  gain  to  our 
mission.  There  are  two  houses,  with  their  offices,  or  out-houses,  all 
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in  the  very  best  repair.  The  annual  rent  of  the  one  is  800  rupees, 
and  the  other  400  rupees;  so  that  were  they  both  rented,  we  would 
receive  1200  rupees; — a handsome  sum,  which  would  soon  clear  the 
whole.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  at  any  rate  require  more  than  one 
of  them.  The  other  will  always  rent. 

Had  I made  this  purchase  alone,  I would  not  speak  so  confidently 
about  it.  But  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  one  of  the  very  best  judges  of 
what  a house  ought  to  be,  never  fancied  that  we  would  get  it  for  even 
much  above  what  we  gave.  If  you  agree  to  the  above  proposal,  or  if 
you  wish  to  modify  it  in  any  way,  please  write  me  as  soon  as  possible 
and  let  me  know.  We  might  get  the  money  even  yet  from  America 
to  pay  the  second  instalment  six  months  hence.  I do  not  like  to  be  a 
debtor  to  people  in  this  country,  where  things  are  so  uncertain.  As 
to  the  locality.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  Landour.  Considerably 
more  than  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  delightful.  We  have  a fire  nearly  all  day,  and  the  butter  is  so  hard 
that  we  can  scarcely  spread  it  on  the  bread.  This  is  a very  good 
thermometer  in  the  absence  of  a better.  As  to  the  interior  of  the 
houses.  Had  we  been  building  the  large  house  ourselves,  we  could 
not  have  planned  it  better  to  our  wishes  than  it  is.  In  this  country, 
we  are  obliged  to  live  as  separate  families.  Now  this  house,  as  you 
will  see,  by  the  enclosed  ground  plan , is  beautifully  divided  and  the 
rooms  on  either  side  are  exactly  the  same — not  a hair’s  breadth  of 
difference, — so  that  neither  party  can  boast  of  superior  accommodations. 
We  at  present  occupy  the  northern  end,  and  we  expect  Mrs.  Campbell 
to  occupy  the  other  in  a few  days,  so  soon  as  she  can  “let”  the  house 
she  now  occupies.  Should  ever  it  be  necessary  for  a third  family  to 
come  here,  then  we  have  the  small  Bungalow.  I cannot  send  a plan 
of  it,  as  it  is  occupied  by  a gentleman  and  family.  It  is,  however, 
abundantly  large  for  one  family,  and  a very  well  arranged  house.  The 
whole  estate  is  called  “Ellsworth,”  but  I have  called  it  the  “Mission 
Retreat.”  Could  you  suggest  any  name  for  it?  You  will  notice  two 
dotted  places  north  and  south.  These  are  eminences.  The  northern 
one  is  much  higher  than  the  house,  and  forms  a good  protection  from 
lightning.  The  southern  one  is  not  so  high.  There  is  a good  quantity 
of  timber  (oak,  &c.,)  on  the  estate,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  I 
have  now  done  with  this  matter.  I hope  it  may  be  a place  where  the 
weary  may  find  rest,  and  the  sick  restoration  to  health,  in  all  coming 
ages.  God  is  very  good  in  all  he  has  done  for  us,  and  I see  his  provi- 
dence in  this  matter.  To  his  name  be  the  praise  ! . . . . 

After  our  arrival  here,  Mrs.  Woodside  had  a severe  attack.  It  was 
produced  by  the  reaction  after  so  much  fatigue  in  attending  upon  me. 
I am  happy  to  state  she  is  now  better.  I have  just  been  to  see  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  family.  Mr.  C.  went  yesterday  to  Saharanpur.  Mrs. 
Campbell  “let”  the  house  she  now  lives  in  to-day,  and  she  will  come 
to  the  other  end  of  this  house  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next.  So  we 
will  be  all  together.  One  of  Mr.  Caldwell’s  children  died  last  Satur- 
day. He  was  an  infant  of  about  seven  months  old.  The  disease  was 
whooping-cough.  Two  more  of  them  are  very  ill.  Poor  little  things, 
I wonder  how  their  slender  frames  bear  it!  They  are  very  weakly 
children.  Brother  Caldwell  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  for  some  time;  but  now  that  Brother  Campbell  has  gone  down, 
he  will  be  relieved.  The  heat  is  very  great  in  the  plains;  and  at  some 
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places  much  sickness.  Most  of  those  who  were  sick  last  year  are  ill 
this  year  also. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

John  S.  Woodsxde. 


EXTRACT  OF  A LETTER  FROM  REV.  J.  S.  WOODSIDE. 

“Mission  Retreat,”  Landour,  July  21st,  1851. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Wylie, — Before  this  reaches  Philadelphia,  you  will 
have  been  apprized  of  the  reason  why  I am  again  on  these  hills.  I 
had  fondly  hoped  that  I should  have  been  able  to  remain  this  hot  sea- 
son at  my  post  in  the  plains.  I had  laid  all  my  plans  with  this  hope, 
but  I was  doomed  to  disappointment.  You  would  learn  the  particulars 
of  the  attack  I had  from  my  last  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart.  I am  happy  to 
state  that  at  present  1 feel  very  much  better.  This  is  now  the  rainy 
season;  and  for  the  first  week  after  the  rains  set  in  I feared  that  I 
should  be  once  more  prostrated;  but,  thanks  to  a kind  Providence,  my 
fears  have  not  been  realized.  It  is  not  likely  that  I shall  improve 
much  till  after  the  rains  have  terminated  in  the  middle  of  September. 

I hope  that  after  that  time  my  recovery  will  be  rapid.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  several  medical  gentlemen  that  it  would  require  a residence 
of  fifteen  months  in  these  hills  to  effect  a complete  cure,  and  I have  a 
formal  certificate,  or  opinion,  on  paper,  to  that  effect,  from  the  two 
Doctors  resident  at  Saharanpur.  I fondly  hope  this  will  not  be  so.  I 
have  been  recommended  to  take  a trip  into  the  interior  of  these  moun* 
tains  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  Mr.  Campbell  and  I have 
concluded  to  start  upon  this  trip  so  soon  as  the  rains  shall  have  ceased. 
We  shall  spend  about  a month  in  these  cold  regions,  and  we  entertain 
the  hope  of  returning  with  renewed  health,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  Saharanpur  at  the  first  of  November.  Should  it  still  be  thought 
necessary  for  me  to  remain  the  winter  months  here,  I must  submit  to 
it,  though  I shall  look  upon  it  as  a great  affliction.  I look  upon  my 
present  situation  in  this  light.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  thing  I can 
do  here,  is  to  continue  the  study  of  the  languages.  This  I do,  and  I 
hope  my  time  is  not  altogether  lost.  I spend  a large  portion  of  each 
day  in  this  way,  and  I am  making  much  more  rapid  advances  in  this 
department  than  in  any  former  period  since  my  arrival  here.  Thus 
while  it  has  pleased  God  to  suspend  my  direct  efforts  at  Saharanpur,  I 
am  still  enabled  to  make  preparation  for  future  labour. 

Almost  every  district  in  India  is  subject  at  certain  periods  to  the  in- 
fluence of  destructive  epidemics.  Such  an  epidemic  last  year  visited  a 
large  portion  of  the  north-west  provinces.  Saharanpur,  owing  to  cer- 
tain local  influences,  suffered  severely,  and  I became  one  of  the  victims. 
I tried  to  fight  out  the  disease  on  its  own  ground,  and  only  fled  when 
there  was  no  other  alternative;  but  I stayed  too  long.  The  disease  left 
behind  it  effects  not  easily  eradicated,  and  from  these  I now  suffer;  but 
there  are  hundreds  now  living  and  well  in  this  country  who  have  been 
in  similar  circumstances.  “ The  Karnal  sickness,”  as  it  is  usually  styled, 
which,  a few  years  ago,  led  the  Government  of  India  to  abandon  the 
station  of  “Karnal,”  was,,so  far  as  I can  learn,  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  last  year  visited  us;  and  I know  many  men  who  suffered 
from  it,  who  have  finally  recovered,  and  are  now  enjoying  good  health. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  with  me?  A sea  voyage  would,  doubtless, 
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be  the  most  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and  if  I were  at  Calcutta 
to-day,  I would  be  inclined  to  take  a trip  to  Australia  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  I feel  prett}'  certain  that  I should  return  quite  cured; 
but  I am  not  near  the  sea,  and  the  delay  and  expense  of  reaching  it  are 
too  great  to  be  thought  of.  These  hills  afford  the  next  sure  refuge , 
though  their  good  effects  are  not  so  speedily  realized.  I am  determined 
to  try  what  this  climate  will  do  for  me,  and  I feel  strongly  assured  that 
it  will  eventually  produce  a cure.  Were  I once  free  from  the  effects 
of  past  sickness,  I may  have  excellent  health  in  this  country.  This 
land  is  the  place  of  my  choice,  and  I have  no  desire,  nay  I have  a great 
repugnance,  to  the  very  thought  of  leaving  it.  I know  well  the  feeling 
with  which  returned  missionaries  are  received  hy  the  Church.  They 
are  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  men  who,  having  “ put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,”  have  looked  back.  Now,  although  this  in  itself 
would  not  weigh  with  me,  did  I see  it  my  duty  to  return,  yet  it  is  one 
item  that  influences  me  at  present.  I feel  that  I am  just  now  prepared 
for  being  useful  here,  and  the  three  years  of  my  absence  from  America 
would  not  make  me  any  better  qualified  for  usefulness  at  home,  than 
when  I left,  but  rather  less  so.  Another  evil  that  arises  from  the  too 
hasty  return  of  a missionary  is,  that  it  deters  others,  who  may  have 
the  foreign  field  in  view,  from  carrying  out  their  intentions.  It  is  also 
disheartening  to  the  friends  of  missions  at  home  and  here.  All  these, 
and  other  things  considered,  I conceive  it  my  duty  to  remain  where  I 
am,  till  I am  either  cured,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy  here 
available.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that  I should  ever  think  of  re- 
turning. At  present  I think  there  is  every  probability  of  a speedy 
recovery.  I am  in  God’s  hands,  and  He  can  do  with  me  as  seemeth 
good  to  him.  If  He  has  any  work  for  me  to  do  in  heathen  India,  he 
will  restore  me,  and  employ  me  in  performing  it.  If  not,  his  holy 
will  be  done.  I commit  myself  entirely  to  his  disposal,  in  the  mean 
time  using  all  proper  means  of  restoration,  and  I entreat  you  not  to 
cease  (I  know  you  do  not,)  to  carry  my  case  to  a throne  of  grace. 
During  my  late  attack,  when  I began  to  think  my  race  was  run,  I often 
thought  of  you  all,  and  the  prayers  that  I knew  were  unceasingly  of- 
fered on  my  behalf,  and  the  thought  to  me  was  very  pleasant.  The 
prospect  of  death  was  not  so  bitter  as  the  thought  the  Church  might 
become  discouraged  in  her  efforts  to  send  the  gospel  to  this  land  of 
heathen  darkness.  Oh,  no!  though  not  only  I,  but  a hundred  such, 
should  fall  in  this  cause,  let  not  the  Church  swerve  from  what  is  so 
plainly  her  duty.  She  has  done  a little,  and  God  has  put  honour  upon 
her  in  proportion  to  what  she  has  done;  but  she  must  do  more,  and  no 
slight  dispensation  of  adversity  must  drive  her  from  her  path  of  duty. 
Her  course  is  forward.  She  must  not  dream  of  retreat. 

We  wait  with  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail,  which  we  fondly 
hope  will  bring  us  the  Minutes  of  Synod.  It  is  our  earnest  prayer 
that  we  shall  find  that  report  speaking  words  of  peace  and  encourage- 
ment. I trust  the  semblance  of  a division  may  not  mar  its  beauty. 
How  important  it  is  that  our  small  body  should  be  firmly  united,  and 
work  loyally  together  in  the  cause  which  must  be  alike  dear  to  all, — 
the  cause  of  the  world’s  evangelization  by  the  double  process  of  in- 
ternal culture  and  external  aggression.  I see  by  the  last  “ Banner  ” 
that  you  have  an  addition  to  your  number  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  at 
whose  ordination  I was  present  in  Ireland  in  ’4S.  I am  glad  that  you 
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are  thus  acquiring  ministerial  strength,  both  from  without  and  from 
within.  I rejoice  also  in  the  numerous  calls  made  upon  your  strength 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  shows  a healthy  state  of  things,  which  I 
hope  will  continue.  YVe  are  at  present  residing  in  a house  purchased 
for  our  mission.  I sent  some  details  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Stuart  last 
month.  The  site  is  most  admirable,  and  the  houses  in  excellent  order. 
We  could  at  present  sell  one  of  the  houses  (the  small  one)  for  about 
the  half  of  what  the  whole  estate  cost  us;  but  we  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  We  calculate  that  the  property  will  repay  itself  in  five  or 
six  years,  and  then  stand  free  to  our  mission.  We  have  paid  the  one- 
half  of  the  purchase  money,  through  the  very  timely  remittance  of 
®1, 000  for  this  purpose  from  Mr.  Stuart.  We  hope  part  of  the  re- 
mainder will  be  forthcoming  from  other  quarters  before  the  second  in- 
stalment becomes  due  in  December.  If  not,  we  must  borrow  it  at  a 
pretty  high  interest.  This  property  is  to  us  worth  double  what  we 
gave  for  it,  and  it  only  cost  us  about  one-third  its  original  cost.  It 
was  most  providential  how  we  got  it,  as  it  is  just  the  thing  we  wanted 
in  every  respect.  I will  send  you  a rough  drawing  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands,  showing  the  houses,  &c.  This  has  been  promised  by  a gentle- 
man here,  who  is  a proficient  in  such  things.  Were  I in  a little  better 
spirits,  I might  write  you  a sheet  on  Indian  Hill  life;  but  I do  not 
feel  inclined  to  trouble  you  with  it  at  present.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  noticeable  at  this  place,  which  will  rather  amuse  you.  It  is 
a “Papal  Aggression”  on  a small  scale.  About  six  weeks  ago,  a 
large  number  of  crosses  were  posted  up  (I  fancy  by  the  inmates  of  the 
Catholic  Convent,)  along  the  public  road  at  Missouri.  They  were 
soon  torn  down  hy  some  indignant  Protestants.  Immediately  another 
set,  far  more  numerous  than  before,  made  their  appearance.  These 
were  also  demolished.  A third  supply  appeared,  still  more  numerous, 
and  shared  the  same  fate.  One  was  placed  upon  the  “sign  board”  of 
a Roman  Catholic  confectioner;  but  a day  after  sign  and  cross  and  all 
had  disappeared.  At  present,  a fourth  aggression  of  these  unfortunate 
crosses  is  being  repelled  in  the  same  way.  How  it  will  end,  I cannot 
tell.  The  Catholics  seem  determined  to  cause  this  emblem  to  be  re- 
spected, and  some  others  are  determined  that  the  cross  shall  not  be 
publicly  worshipped  on  these  hills.  What  a poor  method  of  displaying 
the  Cross  of  Christ  is  it  to  paste  the  silent  emblem  on  dead  walls, 
palings,  &c.,  &c.  However  insignificant  this  movement  may  appear, 
it  has  yet  its  meaning.  The  Papacy  has  determined  to  act  on  the  ag- 
gressive, and  these  little  efforts  are  thrown  out  as  feelers  of  public 
opinion.  The  community  here  is  Protestant;  but  their  teachers  are 
rotten-hearted,  and  consequently  there  is  no  testimony  raised  against 
Popery.  One  of  the  clergymen  here  at  present  is  a thorough  going 
Puseyite.  The  other,  I believe,  is  “ neither  cold  nor  hot;”  but  neither 
is  the  man  to  represent  a truly  Protestant  Church.  The  Church  of 
England  is  at  the  present  moment  surcharged  with  these  “dumb  dogs 
that  cannot  bark,”  and  nothing  can  avert  her  certain  destruction.  The 
Protestant  Church  cannot  be  destroyed;  but  I firmly  believe  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  which  is  essentially  antichristian,  must  perish.  It 
is  an  arm  of  Antichrist,  and  it  must  be  cut  off.  I see  not  how  such  a 
termination  can  be  averted.  The  friends  of  truth  in  the  Church  of 
England  begin  to  see  this  by  degrees;  but  the  great  majority  seem  to 
think  that  the  Queen  and  Lord  John  Russell  will  keep  the  Church  in 
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safety,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  in  their  taking  the  slightest  trouble 
in  the  matter. 

I see  Mr.  Finlay,  of  Williamsburgh,  has  become  an  author.  I should 
like  to  get  a copy  of  his  work  the  first  opportunity.  I think  it  the 
duty  of  every  minister  at  the  present  day  to  lift  a faithful  testimony 
against  Popery;  for  assuredly  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Protestant 
cause  will  require  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  all  its  adherents,  not 
only  in  the  British  Isles,  but  in  your  happy  land  of  bibles  and  churches, 
and  public  schools  and  family  altars. 

I promised  you,  some  time  ago,  a journal  of  my  last  winter’s  itinera- 
tion. It  is  half  written;  but  I think  I shall  not  send  it,  as  I have  no 
heart  to  finish  it.  With  warmest  wishes  for  your  welfare, 

I remain,  affectionately  yours, 

John  S.  Woodside. 

En:torta(. 

THE  FOREIGN  MISSION. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  letters  published  in  our  present  number,  that  the 
members  of  the  mission  families  have  been,  in  a great  degree,  restored  to  health, 
and  that  all  of  them  may  be  expected  soon  to  resume  their  appropriate  labours. 
The  recent  purchase  of  a Missionary  refuge  at  Landour  seems  an  indication  that 
the  Head  of  the  Church  designs  they  should  remain  in  India,  and  still  do  service 
there  for  his  cause.  It  is  hoped  that  contributions  may  be  received  which  will 
fully  pay  the  debt  remaining  on  the  building,  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  all  our 
readers  to  give  their  aid  for  an  object  so  judicious  and  desirable. — The  personal 
support  of  the  brethren  has  also  a claim  for  immediate  attention.  There  are  many 
congregations  from  which  nothing  has  been  received  for  this  object,  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  required  has  not  been  raised.  This  leaves  the  missionaries 
in  a very  disagreeable  situation,  and  is  both  unjust  and  unkind.  A sense  of  duty 
to  the  Saviour,  who  has  commanded  his  disciples  to  “teach  all  nations,”  such 
love  to  the  souls  of  perishing  sinners  as  those  who  “have  the  same  mind  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus”  ought  to  feel,  and  a proper  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tion sustained  by  the  church  to  the  missionaries  whom  she  has  sent  out,  and 
pledged  herself  to  support,  should  lead  to  liberal,  prompt,  and  cheerful  contribu- 
tions throughout  all  our  church.  If,  then,  any  have  not  yet  done  any  thing,  let 
them  at  once  do  what  they  can.  “ Ye  know  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  made  rich.”  “Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

These  institutions,  now  established  at  Xenia  and  New  York,  may  be  expected 
to  go  into  operation  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  (December.)  The 
notice  of  the  time  of  opening  the  Eastern  Seminary  was  incorrectly  stated  in  our 
last  number,  and  should  have  been  the  first,  instead  of  the  third  Wednesday  of 
December.  At  Xenia  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  carried  on  by  the  able  pro- 
fessors, Rev.  Dr.  M'Master  and  Rev.  H.  M'Millan,  who  officiated  last  winter. 
At  New  York  instruction  will  be  also  given  to  such  as  may  attend.  Both,  we 
hope,  will  meet  with  encouragement  and  support  from  the  church;  but  we  espe- 
cially call  attention  to  the  Eastern  Seminary,  which  is  to  go  into  operation  the 
first  time  during  this  winter,  under  its  present  able  and  efficient  professor,  Rev. 
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Dr.  M'Leod,  who  will  receive  suitable  assistance  from  brethren  well  qualified  for 
the  work.  Those  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  church  who  may  desire  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  may  rest  assured  of  regular  and  highly  appropriate  instruction 
in  their  studies,  and  we  hope  a large  number  will  be  found  in  attendance.  Let 
all  encouragement  and  countenance  be  given  to  the  undertaking  by  the  cordial 
and  universal  co-operation  of  ministers  and  people  in  its  support.  It  has  been 
considered  that  the  rapidly  increasing  extension  of  our  church  requires  a Se- 
minary in  this  section,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  both  institutions  will 
be  better  sustained  than  the  one  which  formerly  existed,  and  which  was  not  un- 
productive of  good. 


ACADEMIC  HONOUR. 

It  will  give  pleasure  to  his  numerous  friends  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
Guthrie,  of  Bakerstown,  in  this  State,  has  received  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio.  Dr.  Guthrie  has  been  one  of  the 
most  diligent  and  successful  ministers  of  our  church,  and  has  zealously  sustained 
her  Foreign  and  Domestic  operations,  and  has  done  much  for  the  benevolent 
movements  of  the  age  generally.  While  we  know  that  nothing  is  added  to  his 
real  merit  by  such  a distinction,  we  hope  his  influence  for  good  may  be  increased 
by  it 5 and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  still  continue  to  be,  as  heretofore,  “abundant 
in  labours”  for  the  Redeemer’s  glory,  for  the  church’s  good,  and  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  all  whom  he  can  affect  by  his  influence. 


DAY  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  the  3d  Thursday,  the  20th  day  of  the  present 
month,  (November,)  has  been  appointed  by  Synod  to  be  observed  as  a day  of 
Thanksgiving.  On  this  day,  or  such  other  time  as  may  be  convenient,  the  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  his  multiplied  mercies,  should 
arise  from  every  heart;  and,  accompanying  sincere  thanksgiving  should  be  re- 
newed consecration  of  all  God  has  given  us  to  his  own  holy  service.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  27th  of  November  will  be  observed  as  a day  of  Thanksgiving  in 
nearly  all  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  pleasing  exhibition  be  made  of  the 
Nation’s  recognition  of  the  Divine  supremacy  and  the  Divine  loving-kindness. 
There  has  been,  unhappily,  a disposition  manifested  to  regard  the  occasion  as 
merely  a day  of  amusement  and  recreation ; but  this,  we  hope,  will  not  be  counte- 
nanced by  any  of  our  church,  who  must  certainly  have  better  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  its  observance,  and  the  duties  appropriate  to  it. 

1 

THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

This  number  of  the  Banner  has  been  delayed  with  a view  to  the  announce- 
ment of  some  subsequent  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  publication.  As  these 
have  not  yet  been  matured,  we  have  concluded  to  delay  no  longer,  and  will  issue 
the  December  number  as  soon  as  practicable.  All  subscribers  who  have  not  yet 
paid,  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions. 

ttF"  Notices  of  New  Publications  on  the  Cover. 
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